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CHAPTER I. 
THE EMIGRANTS. 


Towarps the close of the year 1793, when the horrors of the French 
Revolution expelled so many noble emigrants from their unhappy 
country to seek an asylum on the hospitable shores of England, whose 
sons are ever ready to afford shelter and protection to the political 
sufferers of other climes, a post-chaise drove up to the door of a 
hotel in Leicester Square, and a foreigner of commanding aspect, and 
aristocratic mien, descended the steps of the vehicle, crying involun- 
tarily, “ thank God! we are at length safe in the metropolis of Eng- 
land!” Hethen assisted a lady to alight from the carriage, which she 
did with difficulty, for in her arms she carried a sleeping babe that had 
scarcely breathed the air of this world eight or ten months. The 
landlord received the strangers with obsequious bows, for they were 
evidently of high rank—if manners and appearance form a criterion to 
judge of the position of individuals in the wide circle of society— 
although they merely gave as their names Monsieur and Madame 
d’Estelle, without any titular appendage. Of one thing, however, they 
made no secret: too much rejoiced at having escaped the persecutions 
awaiting them in their own country, the illustrious foreigners did not 
scruple to confess that they were emigrants from the distracted ter- 
ritory of France, whose ambitious rulers had changed the principles of 
a glorious revolution into the hateful tyranny of murderous despots. 
But they had not left their native clime as beggars on the face of the 
earth : they were aware that many of their unfortunate fellow-country- 
men had already put the pe terna Ae disposition of the compassionate 
oo to a repeated test; and they had wisely provided themselves 
~ that ge now-a-days has become “‘ the one thing needful.” 
ULY, 1838. 
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M. d’Estelle, and his affectionate wife, who insisted upon sharing 
the adversity as well as the prosperity of her husband, resided about a 
week at the hotel in Leicester Square; whence they removed to a 
comfortable lodging which they hired in the Haymarket. ‘There 
they lived retired and secluded together, while their child—the greatest ; 
source of comfort and of hope to them in their present circumstances 
—throve apace, increasing in stature and in beauty. Often did the 
tender mother weep over her infant daughter, whose name was Eloise, 
and deplore the loss of rank and fortune on account of that innocent 
creature. She did not regret those deficiencies as their effects regarded 
herself: tranquillity and peace had always suited her quiet disposi- 
tion much better than the glittering fashion, the ceremonious balls, and 
the brilliant salons of the Faubourg Saint Germain in Paris. But she 
was ambitious because she was a mother; and her bosom heaved with 
frequent sighs as she glanced around her present lodgings, for she 
could not help forming a comparison between them and the magnifi- 
cent hotel she had inhabited in the metropolis of her native France. 
Alas! little did she deem, as thus her mind deplored the decay of 
grandeur and aristocracy, that the trophies of the future glories of her 
country were to be erected on the basis which appeared to her preju- 
diced imagination nought but irredeemable ruins ! 

A year passed away in the peaceful retreat of the family of d’Estelle, 
when a grievous illness threatened to rob the noble exile of his vir- 
tuous spouse. Madame d’ Estelle was naturally of a weak constitution ; 
and the misfortunes of her family had preyed upon a too sensitive 
mind to such a degree, that at length the body was affected. Day and 
night did the heart-broken husband attend at the sick bed of her who ' 
had shared all his adversities with heroic fortitude; but vainly did he 
endeavour to blind himself to the certainty of soon sustaining a terri- 
ble loss. Every hour appeared to add to the malignity of the slow 
fever which was consuming the unhappy lady; and bitter—burning 
tears,were those that the emigrant shed when his beloved wife snatched 
a momentary repose. 

The medical gentleman, who attended Madame d’Estelle, was a 
aoe no less renowned for his talent than for the excellence of his 

isposition, and the goodness of his heart. His name was Clayton; 
his family was ancient and respectable; and his reputation, as a pro- 
fessional man, was so firmly established, and on such sound principles, 
that he enjoyed a practice inferior to that of no surgeon in London. 
He was united to an amiable woman, whom he tenderly loved; and 
his marriage had been blessed with a smiling offspring. Two boys 
claimed his parental care, and engrossed all the time that he could 
gi from his medical duties. One was about eleven years of age at 
the period when Mr. Clayton was called in to attend upon Madame 
d’Estelle; the other was only nine; but both were promising youths, 
full of vivacity, quickness, and mental energy. William—the elder of s 
the two—was more sedate and studious in his disposition than his A 
brother Henry; the former was the favourite of his father—for all f 
parents are guilty, if such a term be applicable, of these predilections ; 

and the latter was the darling of his mother. ’ 

Mrs. Clayton conceived an extraordinary degree of interest in fa- 
vour of the emigrants, the moment her husband became acquainted 
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with them; and, being naturally of a kind disposition, she called upon 
Madame d’Estelle, and volunteered her services in the sick room. 
An acquaintance, that was thus commenced under circumstances 
peculiarly interesting, though sad, soon ripened into a firm friendship ; 
and the two families associated with each other on terms of perfect 
intimacy. M. d’Estelle had one secret only unrevealed to Mr. Clayton 
—and that was his real name and rank; but the worthy surgeon 
never intruded upon the private thoughts of the noble Frenchman, 
nor even hinted at the cause of his sorrows. 

Months passed away, and the health of Madame d’Estelle declined 
daily. At last her sufferings were brought to a termination: the 
cankering worm of disease had bitten a vital part; and the hand of 
death claimed its victim. We will draw a veil over the grief of a 
bereaved husband—we will not detail the sorrow of his friends—the 
kind sympathy they offered, nor the consolation it afforded. No pomp, 
no vain ostentation were displayed at the departed lady’s funeral; the 
mourners were few, but they were sincere; the sighs, that were heaved 
above her’ tomb, and the tears which were dropped upon the black 
coffin, were as free from hypocrisy as the mind of an infant is from cor- 
ruption. “ 

M. d’Estelle bore his loss with the fortitude of a noble mind, and 
determined to exert himself in favour of his daughter. He accordingly 
accepted the kind invitation of Mr. Clayton, and removed to that gen- 
tleman’s house, in order to give his child an opportunity of receiving 
an almost maternal attention at the hands of Mrs. Clayton, who soon 
became as fond of the interesting Eloise as of her own children. Her 
husband noticed this increasing tenderness, and was rather pleased than 
annoyed at its progress; for his humane disposition taught him to 
commiserate the helpless little being whom a father could not rear 
with the same facility as a mother or one supplying that mother’s 
place. The two boys vied with each other in endeavours to de- 
monstrate their affection for the daughter of the emigrant; and Henry 
- particular entertained an unfeigned attachment towards the gentle 

loise. 

Time rolled onwards—weeks and months passed away; and the 
mind of d’Estelle gradually became restless, He experienced a secret 
yearning to revisit the shores of his native country; he knew that if he 
could only set foot in the French metropolis, he might realize more than 
half of his once extensive property, the greater portion having been so 
laid out as to be immediately tangible by him, and available to no one 
else. He communicated his desires to Mr. Clayton, who at first com- 
batted them with success; but at length a circumstance occurred that 
fixed the wavering resolutions of the refugee, and rendered him deaf 
to the friendly remonstrances of the excellent surgeon. 

One evening, as M. d’Estelle was returning home from a theatre— 
the first time he had entered any place of public amusement since the 
death of his still lamented wife—he was accosted by an individual 
who respectfully saluted him, and called him by his real name. The 
noble emigrant could not at first recollect the features of the person 
that thus addressed him; but a moment’s reflection called to his 
mind the countenance of an old domestic whom he had _ been obliged 
to discharge ere he quitted Paris. A long conversation ensued. The 
B 2 
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servant had only arrived in London a few days before the one on 
which this encounter took place; and he related in full many of the 
= changes which had just occurred in France, and of which his 
ate master had only heard imperfect rumours, or had gathered garbled 
accounts from the em journals, At length they separated, but 
not before M. d’Estelle had given his fellow-countryman a rendez- 
vous for the next day. 

The noble refugee returned home to the dwelling of his friends ; and 
in the course of the evening, when pressed to reveal the cause of his 
thoughtfulness, he declared his intention of undertaking a journey to 
his own native land, and proposed to start in a day or two, adding that 
the political changes, which had just taken place at Paris, introduced 
certain particular friends of his own into offices of some eminence. 
Mr. Clayton saw that d’Estelle’s mind was made up; he therefore 
refrained from using any remonstrance; but when the appointed hour 
came, he saw the daring Frenchman depart with an anxious heart. 

*‘ You have nothing particular to tell me, my friend?” said he, 
d’Estelle’s hand trembling in his own, as they stood on the steps of 
the door, at which a carriage was waiting. 

* Oh! no—nothing—-save a thousand thanks for all your kindness,” 
was the reply. ‘I shall soon return, and then may perhaps have 
somewhat to unfold. Adieu!” 

And the post-chaise was speedily out of sight. | 

Mr. Clayton felt disappointed. He knew that d’Estelle had much 
to reveal—he was aware that those revelations must also materially 
affect his daughter’s welfare. But in another moment he consoled 
himself with the idea that his friend had certainly committed to paper 
the secrets which he so carefully concealed in his own breast, and 
which sentiments of false pride prevented him from unfolding even to 
those who entertained the most lively interest in his fortunes. 

D’ Estelle departed—and left his infant child to the care of those in 
whom he could trust, and who did not betray the confidence he placed 
in them; for had Eloise been the daughter of the worthy people her 
father had selected as her guardians, she could not have experienced 
greater kindness, nor have been the object of more sincere attach- 
ment. Henry, whose years so much exceeded her’s, made the in- 
teresting little being his constant playmate, and doted upon her with 
more than fraternal love. 

A fortnight after M. d’Estelle’s departure, letters were received by 
his friends in England to announce his safe arrival in the capital of 
France, and impart the hopes he entertained of securing the large pro- 
perty which had been the principal cause of his leaving England. He 
concluded his welcome epistle by desiring Clayton to send him occa- 
sional news of his daughter, and to address all letters to him under the 
name of d’Estelle, Poste Restant,* Paris. At the expiration of six 
weeks another despatch from the father of Eloise contained the wel- 
come intelligence that he had succeeded in obtaining possession of an 
immense sum of money, and that he should return to England as 
speedily as possible, the moment certain negotiations of a pacific 
nature were terminated for him by an influential relative. 





* Letters so addressed are to be kept till called fur. 
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Another month elapsed, and a letter, bearing the foreign post-mark, 
was again put into Clayton’s hands. M. d’Estelle informed his friend 
that he had been grossly deceived by the political relative to whom 
he had before alluded, that he was obliged to seek a momentary refuge 
in a mean abode, but that he hoped to be shortly able to effect his 
escape from the French metropolis, and once more seek the hospitable 
shores of England. !-e concluded by stating that he had already des- 
patched his money to London, so as not to be burdened with a 
weighty charge on the day of his anticipated flight from a city where 
continued horrors were being perpetrated around him. 

These were the last tidings that ever Mr, Clayton received of the 
unfortunate d’Estelle. Weeks—months—years rolled away—and still 
he returned not to the abode where dwelt his daughter and his friends. 
Horrible suspicions arose in the surgeon’s mind ; he doubted not that 
the gallant French had fallen a victim to his rashness; and as day 
succeeded day, and no traces of him nor his fate could be discovered, 
hope was forsaken, and despair usurped its place. 

t was now that the generous and noble dispositions of Mr. Clayton 
and his amiable wife exemplified themselves in a more striking man- 
ner than ever. Instead of recollecting or feeling, as many in their 
situations would have done, that they were encumbered with a child who 
was not their own, but astranger’s offspring—instead of looking upon 
the innocent creature in the light of an orphan whom charity obliged 
them to keep, they treated Eloise with even additional kindness, if 
possible; and as she grew up, no expense was spared on her education. 
Beautiful and accomplished, she became as dear to them as their own 
children ; and never—never once did her humane guardians suffer her 
to experience the slightest embarrassment on account of her dependent 
situation, 

The boyish attachment of Henry to the interesting orphan ripened 
with years, and increased as they both grew older. At first he looked 
upon Eloise as a sister—then as a familiar friend—and at last with the 
downcast eyes and bashful glances of a lover. His parents failed not 
to notice these gradual and progressive changes; and so far from 
being vexed at the preference which their younger son manifested in 
favour of their beautiful ward before the other ladies of his acquaint- 
ance, they did all they could to encourage a passion which would en- 
sure a happy lot for Eloise, and put Henry in possession of a wife 
whose charms and accomplishments rendered her worthy of the highest 
distinction. 

Henry had embraced his father’s profession, and bade fair to create 
for himself a similar reputation. William had entered into a commer- 
cial establishment, and was making a rapid fortune by means of happy 
speculations and unremitting attention to his business, when he was 
invited to be present at the nuptials of his brother. Eloise was now 
nmeteen years of age. She was beautiful beyond description, pos- 
sessed a variety of accomplishments, and was sincerely attached to 
him whose future fortunes were so soon to be linked with her’s. At 
length the auspicious morning dawned—a brilliant cavalcade left 
the house of Mr. Clayton—and the ceremony was performed at St. 
James’s Church, in Piccadilly, a select number of relatives and friends 
being alone invited to witness the celebration of the hymeneal rites. 
lhe year 1812 was an eventful one for the family of Clayton. 
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The marriage of Eloise and Henry was the only happy circumstance 
which marked it; all else was mf and sorrowful. r. Clayton, en- 
couraged by the successful speculations of his elder son, embarked a 
considerable portion of his property in the same adventurous commer- 
cial lottery, and one morning found himself so nearly ruined that the 
remnants of his once ample fortune scarcely sufficed to cover his en- 
gagements and liquidate his debts. The a of William was 
alike involved in ruin; and, to the astonishment of every merchant 
or banker upon the Exchange, his house, which was considered as 
secure as aught in this world can be, stopped its payments. These 
sudden visitations of calamity so affected the mind of Mrs. Clayton, 
that she sickened, and, after a short illness, resigned her breath in the 
arms of a distracted husband. Mr. Clayton did not long survive so 
severe a loss. Deprived of fortune and the partner of his sorrows as 
well as of his joys, he felt himself an isolated being in the world, and 
became reckless of life. His naturally gay disposition relapsed into a 
brooding melancholy and a continued reverie on unpleasant subjects ; 
and in the autumn of the same year which witnessed the nuptials of 
Henry and Eloise, and which marked the departure from this world of 
@ virtuous woman, he succumbed to the weight of his misfortunes, and 
closed his eyes upon the sorrows of earth for ever. 

On his death-bed he related to Eloise all that he knew relative to 
her parents; he imparted his suspicions concerning her father’s fate to 
the afflicted girl, and placed in her hands the various letters he had 
received from him when he was at Paris. 

** By their aid,” said the dying man, “‘ you may one day discover 
some traces that will solve this mystery, and help to put you in pos- 
session of a fortune which evidently was remitted to London and 
destined for you. When I found that your lamented father did 
not return, as he promised, and as he repeatedly expressed his 
intention of shortly doing in his letters, I advertised in the daily 
journals to request that any banker, agent, or merchant, who might 
have received money to the account of a M. d’Estelle, would take the 
trouble of enclosing me his address, that I might communicate with 
him on an important matter relative to the said M. d’Estelle. But no 
answer was returned to these solicitations; and every other step that 
I took to discover your father’s fate, and that of his immense property, 
was equally ineffectual, I sent a trusty agent to Paris to make inquiries 
relative to those interesting circumstances; but unfortunately your 
father was accustomed to act with so much reserve, even towards his 
best friend—who was myself—that this measure produced no more 
effectual results than the various others which I adopted. It was my 
fond hope,” concluded the old man with tears in his eyes, “‘ to have 
been able to leave you and Henry, at my decease, a‘comfortable addi- 
tion to your present means; but, alas! unhappy speculations have 
robbed me of the wealth which I accumulated by the sweat of my brow. 
Thank God! you do not want—you are not in poverty, if you be not 
rich ; and you will act kindly to your brother William, should his 
affairs still continue unprosperous. Farewell, my dear children—may 
Heaven bless you—farewell !”’ 

And with these words the tender father and excellent friend breathed 
his last, leaving behind him hearts that felt too deeply not to deplore 
his irreparable loss. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ELOISE AND ALFRED. 


Ir often happens in this world, that, when Fortune is wearied of tor- 
menting us, she takes a sudden capricious turn, and lavishes her be- 
nefits upon our heads with the same profusion in which she lately 
poured forth the phials of her wrathful spite. At least such was the 
case with the family of the Claytons. In the year 1813 Eloise pre- 
sented her husband with a pledge of their mutual affection; and al- 
though the summit of his ambition was to become the father of a 
blooming boy, he nevertheless hailed the birth of a daughter with the 
most unfeigned delight. A trivial dispute arose as to the name of the 
innocent being; but it terminated in favour of the mother, and the 
child was accordingly christened Eloise. 

But this was not the only circumstance which filled the hearts of 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clayton with joy. William had collected the 
wrecks of his ruined fortunes, and, aided by a little additional pecu- 
niary assistance from his brother, had commenced business once more, 
For a moment his credit was limited, and his operations necessarily 
circumscribed, on account of the impression his late failure had made 
upon the minds of commercial men; but the known integrity of his 
character, and the rapid successes he again experienced, speedily wiped 
away all disagreeable reminiscences, and insured him public esteem 
and confidence to as great an extent as ever. But his mind had un- 
dergone a considerable change. His solitary hours were occasionally 
embittered with sad reflections; he remembered it was at his instiga- 
tion that his father had embarked in the miserable speculations which 
had deprived him of fortune, and lessened the remnant of his days, He 
could not banish from his imagination the death-bed of his affectionate 
mother, broken-hearted at the calamities that visited her husband 
when it was too late in life to repair the grievous harm. Such were 
the frequent reproaches he made himself; and although no sting 
harassed his conscience, still did he bitterly regret the moment in 
which, emboldened by his own successes, he induced his parents to 
hazard their fortunes in the same enterprises. To expel these gloomy 
ideas, he laboured at his desk with increasing ardour, and not only 
gained back the vast sums he had formerly lost, but a considerable 
property in addition. Unlike the gambler, who becomes more daring 
as his fortune appears more prosperous, William was contented with 
the treasures he accumulated, and retired from business in a few years 
to enjoy the repose he well merited after his severe toils. Never 
having been tempted to change his bachelor’s freedom for the silken 
chains of matrimony, he took up his abode with his brother and sister- 
in-law, and devoted himself entirely to their society. He gratefully 
recollected the pecuniary assistance they had afforded him immediately 
after his father’s death, when he had first indulged in a hope of re- 
establishing his fallen fortunes; and now that prosperity had so ampl 
crowned his most sanguine wishes, he generously shared the wealt 
his labours had acquired with those whom he loved, and who felt ® 
sincere interest in his welfare. 
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Meantime the little Eloise became the darling of her parents, and 
gave great promise of inheriting all her mother’s beauty, as well as ac- 
quiring the same accomplishments. But scarcely had she attained her 
ninth year, when her father was suddenly cut off in the vigour of man- 
hood and of life. Nothing could exceed the grief of Mrs. Clayton at 
this event; she for many days resigned herself entirely to the deep 
sorrow that filled her soul, and obstinately refused to listen to conso- 
lation. At length she recollected that there were many duties for her 
yet to perform in the world, that a — demanded a parental care, 
and that she must live for the child who called her by the endearing 
appellation of “‘ Mother.’’ Long—long, however, did she cherish the 


image of her departed husband ; years elapsed ere she ceased to weep 


-when his name was mentioned; and never, never could she totally 


obliterate the relics of woe from her lacerated heart. The wound 
healed, but the scar remained ; and it would not have required a very 
severe blow to have opened it anew. 

Mrs. Clayton now reflected more than ever on the words which her 
father-in-law had uttered on his death-bed. She felt that hitherto she 
had been guilty of a partial neglect towards the memory of her sire, in 
never even having wished to see the glorious land to which he be- 
longed, and which had given birth to heroes whose unrivalled names 
are eternally recorded on the pages of history. She reproached herself 
with a culpable indifference towards the country of which her father 
once was proud, and made up her mind to visit the shores where 
politeness and refinement existed to so pre-eminent a degree. She 
communicated her intentions to William, and he instantly resolved 
upon accompanying her. Their preparations were soon made; their 
ao to England cost them but few tears; and ten days had scarcely 
expired, ere they were settled in Paris. 

he change between the two cities—the sombre pomp. of London, 
and the brilliant splendour of the French capital—the gloom of the 
one, and the gaiety of the other—the dulness of the former, and the 
endless amusements of the latter—contributed much to dispel the me- 
lancholy ideas of the young widow, and to occupy her thoughts. Mr. 
Clayton had provided himself with letters of introduction to many 
distinguished families in Paris; and a week had barely elapsed after 
their arrival, before their drawing-room table was covered with cards 
of invitation, from the ancient peer in the Faubourg St. Germain, as 
well as from the rich banker of the Chaussée d’Antin. But they 
mingled little in the brilliant society whose doors were thus thrown 
Open to receive them: the memory of her deceased husband, and the 
education of Eloise, prevented Mrs. Clayton from enjoying those plea- 
sures which otherwise would have had charms. for a still young and 
handsome woman; and William was never fond of the tumultuous 
delights of the assemblies of fashion. 
oise grew up, in virtue and loveliness, from the interesting child 
to the amiable girl, and naturally became the pride of her affectionate 
mother, who was not jealous when she saw her own charms eclipsed 
by the angelic beauties of her daughter. Eloise was tall and admirably 
formed, yet with more the figure of a Hebe than a Sylph. Her bust 
might have furnished the model for the Venus of Medicis, had she and 
the sculptor lived in the same age. The mildness of her dark blue 
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betokened an innocence of soul that alone belongs to virgin 
medeuy i and when those beauteous orbs were irradiated with’ the 
enthusiasm which music creates in the mind of its votaries, or bya 
momentary anger— 


oe 6.0% 08's for e’en in the tranquillest climes 
Soft breezes will ruffle the blossoms sometimes— 


still were their glances replete with chastity and bashfulness struggling 
against feeling. Her hair was black; and she usually wore it in luxu- 
riant ringlets, which partially concealed a face where the vermilion 
of youth and health was so exquisitely blended with the pale white, 
that the shade of the one seemed lost in the other as objects that 
diminish and gradually disappear in distance. Her brow—on which 
no anxiety yet sate, and which had never blushed for aught ap- 
roaching the slightest dereliction from moral rectitude—was fair and 
high; and above it were parted the dark locks that fell in pegs 
on a white neck, thus forming an agreeable contrast. er nose 
was perfectly straight; her mouth was small; but the lips were 
pouting and red—and when a smile played upon them, they revealed 
a set of teeth that might have brought the whitest ivory to shame. 
And on her countenance was an expression of such sweet simplicity, 
that no libertine, however emboldened by his successes in amatory 
warfare, could have ventured to gaze rudely on Eloise: there was 
that halo of chastity and innocence around her, which made those 
who beheld her scarcely ever dare to think of love, but to regard 
her in admiration mingled with respect. She was like the delicate 
bud that the ravaging hand of the gardener, who has remorse- 
lessly gathered common flowers, does not venture to pluck. Frail 
and weak as woman is, innocence with her was strength—modesty 
was a protecting shield—the chaste glance of her down-cast eye was a 
sword to disarm the attacks of the most adventurous. No one, how- 
ever brutal his disposition, could have injured that fair creature ; but 
thousands would have been ready and proud to protect her. So un- 
assuming was she in her manners, so amiable in her disposition, and 
so unsophisticated in her ideas, that the breath of calumny could 
not reach her, had there been found one malignant tongue to utter a 
derogatory syllable against her honour. The old, who are generally 
bitter in their remarks upon youthful beauty, dared not, nor even 
wished, to couple her name with scandal; the bare mention of a word 
calculated to injure her fair fame would have proclaimed itself a lie. 
Such was Eloise at the age of sixteen, when a youth, whose name 
was Alfred de Rosann, became acquainted with the family. At first 
sight he was struck with her beauty ; her accomplishments and spot- 
less character achieved the rest. In a very short time he was deeply 
enamoured of Miss Clayton, and he hoped that he was not entirel 
indifferent to her in whom he had centred his entire affections. The 
mother and uncle—ever watchful over the welfare and interests of the 
young maiden—were far from displeased with the attentions which 
the youth demonstrated towards their fair charge; as Alfred was to 
all appearance an eligible suitor for her hand. 
Alfred De Rosann was the only son of a rich merchant, who, dying 
at an advanced age, left him a handsome fortune, with strict injunctions 
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to carry on the business that had acquired it. This command, whicl: 
was almost made a condition of his inheritance to the entire property 
in his father’s will, did not suit the tastes nor the ambition of De 
Rosann. He burned to distinguish himself in the military profession ; 
he had read with enthusiasm the history of Napoleon and his Mar- 
shals; he dreamt and thought of nothing but battles and sanguinary 
conflicts. But there was now no field open to the enthusiastic young 
man ; and a sense of duty moreover compelled him to renounce all 
ideas of entering into the army. He deplored, while he obeyed the 
dying mandates of his departed sire, and strove to forget his visionary 
glories and imagined laurels in the bustle of a counting-house. 

For some time he applied himself with diligence to his affairs; and 
his business appeared to prosper. But distaste for the drudgery of an 
office soon made him less attentive ; he allowed himself frequent holi- 
days, entrusted the management of his house into bad hands, and 
gradually neglected it more and more, till at last the very sight of a 
ledger made him turn away in unfeigned disgust. 

One morning an old friend of the late merchant called upon De 
Rosann, and solicited his attention for a few moments. The youth 
listened with respect, and his visitor spoke as follows :— 

“‘ My dear Alfred, it is with pain and affliction that I see the ruin- 
ous state of your affairs. There is not a merchant on the Bourse * of 
a day, who does not shake his head and shrug up his shoulders when 
the name of your establishment is mentioned. Your endorsement to 
a bill does not give it the slightest additional value ; your credit is 
suffering hourly. For God’s sake, before it be too late, investigate 
your affairs; discharge those idle clerks who neglect your business, 
and rob you at the same time; and place some person, in whom you 
can depend, at the head of your business. Great as is the evil your 
culpable indifference has already ¢aused, there still remains a remedy ; 
for it is impossible that in the space of six months your fortune can 
be irretrievably compromised. You know I do not speak from inter- 
ested motives; my friendship for your late revered father alone 
dictates the sentiments I utter: but to prove to you that I have no 
ulterior object, I shall now retire, and endeavour to avoid meeting you 
until I hear that you have followed my advice, when I shall be the 
first to come forward and congratulate the son of him for whom I en- 
tertained the greatest respect.” 

With these words the generous old man hastily arose from the 
chair on which he was seated, and left the room before De Rosann 
could find a syllable to utter in reply, so deep an impression had the 
above severe truths made upon his mind. But when he had recalled 
his scattered ideas, he inwardly thanked the friend who had given him 
such excellent advice ; and he determined not to lose an instant before 
he followed it. 

In the midst of his ruminations he recollected that a merchant, of 
the name of La Motte, had a few weeks before made overtures of part- 
nership to him; and he immediately conceived the idea of requesting 
this individual, whom he had always heard spoken of as an upright 
and trust-worthy man, to assist him in the examination of the state 
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of his affairs. ‘‘Should the result be satisfactory,” said Alfred to 
himself, ‘‘ we will then discourse on the possibility of an associa- 
tion together. Our two establishments blended into one, and 
conducted by La Motte as the managing partner, cannot fail of ex- 
periencing a signal success; and in so doing, I shall not only fulfil the 
wishes of my father, but shall consult my own tastes at the same 
time. La Motte has the reputation of an honest merchant; he is not 
rich—but he is persevering—and that is the essential point.” 

Pleased with his idea, he instantly put the scheme into execution ; 
and M. La Motte acceded to our hero’s request, after having started 
a few obstacles, that were easily overruled. The examination com- 
menced forthwith : La Motte was not a man to neglect an affair which 
he saw would eventually turn to his own advantage; and he shortly 
completed a most minute scrutiny into all the books and accounts 
that had been kept since the demise of De Rosann’s father. The result 
was not very creditable to the individuals who had been left to con- 
duct the affairs while Alfred diverted himself elsewhere. Dreadful 
mismanagement had considerably involved the credit of the house, 
and had occasioned immense losses. But as the old man, who offered 
De Rosann the seasonable advice which was the origin of the present 
investigation, had prophesied, it was not too late to remedy the evils 
caused by neglect and indifference. Alfred gave La Motte a carte 
blanche to act as he chose; and the first step which that gentleman 
took towards ameliorating the condition of the business was to dis- 
charge all the old clerks, and put others in their places, 

A month was sufficient to demonstrate the efficacy of this step: 
the new administration worked miracles in favour of De Rosann; the 
receipts of the house nearly doubled ; its connexions were extended ; 
new correspondents transmitted their orders from all quarters; and 
the credit of the establishment was saved. Alfred did not fail to ex- 
ye his entire satisfaction at these prosperous reforms, and M. La 

otte again talked of the mutual advantages to be derived from a 
partnership, while De Rosann listened with attention. The result of 
their deliberations was, that in a few days the necessary documents 
were drawn up, signed, and published in the Gazette des Tribunaux 
and the Petites Affiches.* 

It was about this time that De Rosann became acquainted with Miss 
Clayton. The match, as we before said, appeared eligible in every 
point of view; and when a modest avowal ‘that the addresses of 
Alfred were not displeasing to her” was wrung from the blushing 
Eloise, the consent of the mother and uncle was speedily obtained. 
De Rosann was now the happiest of human beings: he was the chief 
partner in a substantial business—had no trouble in directing the 
affairs of the establishment—drew cheques upon his own cashier 
whenever he required money—and was engaged to the most beautiful 
girl that had ever been seen in the fashionable circles of the French 
metropolis. His friends felicitated him upon his success—the old 
gentleman, who gave him good advice on a former occasion, applauded 
him for the readiness he exemplified in following it—and iu Motte 
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daily furnished him with favourable reports relative to the prosperity 


of their commercial enterprises. 
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But all the congratulations of fawn- 


ing acquaintances—the praises of the good—the success of his specu- 
lations—and the flattery of his associates—all these were as nothing 
in his estimation, when compared with a single smile on the coun- 
tenance of his Eloise, or one tender glance from her dark blue eyes. 

One afternoon, as De Rosann was completing his toilet, having been 
occupied with letters of importance that had detained him at home the 
whole morning, he was surprised by a visit from La Motte, who 
seldom or never left his office before the hour at which he was accus- 
tomed to proceed to the Bourse. Alfred received the man of business 


with his usual cordiality, and requested him to be seated. 


‘‘ | hope this intrusion does not particularly disturb you, my young 
friend,’ said La Motte, throwing himself into a large easy chair, and 
wiping the perspiration from his face. 

“Oh! no—certainly not,’ replied De Rosann, at the same time 
manifesting a slight degree of impatience, for it was the exact hour at 
which he invariably paid his respects to Eloise. 

“‘T will not detain you long,’ cried M. La Motte, noticing his 

artner’s embarrassment. ‘‘ The fact is,” he continued, “I cannot 
eave the office to-day—there will be little doing at the Bourse—and 
I wished you to do me a service when you return home this evening.” 

‘“‘ With the greatest pleasure,” answered our hero; “that is, if it be 
in my power.” 

‘Oh! ’tis not only in your power, but in the way of business,’’ 


answered La Motte with a chuckle. 


‘“*T must first inform you,” pro- 


ceeded the merchant in a sort of whisper, although he and De Rosann 
were alone, “‘ that our worthy correspondents, Delisle, Guerin, and 
Company, have authorized us to make an immense purchase for them 
—they are the first house at Marseilles, you recollect—and to accept 


bills by procuration, as payment. 


Here is their letter,” added La 


Motte, fumbling in his pocket: then"in a moment he cried, “‘ Ah! I 


remember—-I left it on my desk ; but you can see it presently.” 


“It is not necessary,” exclaimed de Rosann, whose impatience 
increased: “‘ you know I do not often interfere in the affairs of the 
house—and that J have the utmost confidence—as, indeed, I ought to 
have—in your management.”’ 

** My sole endeavour is to merit your esteem and approbation,” said 
La Motte, in a modest tone of voice: ‘* but I see you are in a hurry 
to visit your intended—eh! eh!—and I will not detain you another 
All I wish is, that you would purchase stamps for bills of 
exchange to the amount of three hundred thousand francs, as you 
return home, and that this evening you would devote an hour to assist 
me in drawing them up.” 

“Cannot you send aclerk? I might forget it.” 


minute. 


**See what it is to have a young head!”’ cried La Motte. 


‘< Do 


you know, my dear friend, that if our clerks had an idea that we pur- 
chased stamps to such an amount, they would instantly imagine we 
were about to issue our own paper, and that our house was in a state 
of insolvency.” 

** Your remark is just—and I will do as you desire me,” said De 


Rosann, somewhat ashamed at his blindness in not having before 
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noticed so valid an objection to his proposal. ‘ But perhaps you 
will dine with me, téte-a-téte, this evening, and we can then discuss 
matters of business more at our ease ?” 

‘‘T shall have the greatest pleasure,” returned La Motte, his coun- 
tenance displaying a satisfaction at the invitation which he could not 
repress. 

‘¢ Adieu, then, till six o’clock,” cried De Rosann, putting on his hat 
and gloves, and making a movement towards the door. 

«du revoir /” said La Motte; and they separated for the present, 
the one to seek his intended bride, and the other to chuckle over a 
deeply-laid scheme of villany in his counting-house. 

De Rosann was always happy in the society of the charming Eloise. 
Every day developed some new accomplishment,—some fresh trait of 
amiability on the part of her he loved; and instead of experiencing 
an insipid sameness in her manners or her conversation, he invariably 
returned home, after an interview, more delighted than ever at the 
choice he had made, and more passionately fond of a being whose soul 
was composed of innocence, chastity, and affection. 

On her side, Eloise by no means regretted the day on which she 
first listened to the ardently pleaded suit of her future husband. His 
form was graceful—his countenance was handsome—and his manners 
had that peculiar fascination which characterizes the Frenchman more 
particularly than the citizen of any other nation. It was not asto- 
nishing, then, that the tender pair found pleasure in each other’s 
company, and that they preferred the bliss of one hour’s conversation 
together before all the gay concerts, balls, and amusements in which 
the gay capital so profusely abounded. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BILLS OF EXCHANGE. 


At six o'clock M. La Motte arrived, and dinner was immediately 
served up. Had Ude himself superintended the culinary arrange- 
ments of the repast—had the Trois Freres Provengauz in the Palais 
Royal supplied the wine—and had Chevet arranged the order of the 
courses, and laid out the dessert, they could not have succeeded 
better, nor have exemplified more exquisite taste than the domestics 
of De Rosann on this occasion. La Motte, who was somewhat 
addicted to gluttony, was in raptures at every consecutive dish; he 
ep the wines, and not only drank deeply himself, but also forced 
De Rosann to follow his example by proposing a variety of toasts in 
imitation of the English fashion. Alfred was flattered by the enco- 
mia which La Motte did not fail to lavish upon the beauty and 
accomplishments of Eloise; and he fancied within himself that his 
partner had never appeared to such advantage, nor seemed half so 
agreeable before. 

“This champagne is Moétt’s best,” said La Motte, holding up a 
glass of the sparkling nectar towards the wax-candle that burned on 
his side of the table: “and ’tis excellent. Such ambrosia alone is 
worthy of being drank to the health of Eloise Clayton.” 
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‘Eloise Clayton’s health!” echoed De Rosann; and they both 
emptied their glasses at the same time. 

‘You do well, my dear friend,” continued La Motte after a brief 
pause, during which his lips savoured with a peculiar satisfaction the 
taste of the wine he had just drank, ‘‘ you do well to think seriously 
of settling for life in an honourable, comfortable—and, indeed, envi- 
able manner. One becomes wearied of the petites maitresses of the 
Chaussée d’Antin, and of the grisettes in the Rue Charlot, or the 
Boulevard du Temple. The former affect a passion which is nothing 
more than an evanescent caprice; and the latter ruin their lovers in 
dinners at the Cadran Bleu, in cachemires, and in tickets for the 
theatres.”’ 

‘‘ And they both wind up their follies or their extravagancies by 
jilting you for the next handsome young man, whose beauty or whose 
wealth tempts their passions or their avarice,”’ said De Rosann. 

*« You see those vanities in the same light as myself,” rejoined La 
Motte. ‘* A virtuous woman, capable of inspiring and cherishing the 
affection of a young man, is as infinitely superior to the libertine 
mistress as gold is to dross, or diamonds to pebbles.” 

“That sentiment deserves a bumper,”’ cried De Rosann, invariably 
applying to himself or to his situation with regard to Eloise, the 
moral inferences and aphorisms of his companion. 

The bumper was accordingly poured out and drank. 

** By the bye, did you think of the stamps, Alfred ?” enquired La 
Motte, after a pause ; and, without waiting for a reply, he continued, 
“‘ because we must observe the greatest regularity in our affairs ; and 
the present transaction will not only create a jealousy in two or three 
rival houses, but will also éonsiderably increase the credit that we 
already enjoy—” 

** And that you established, my dear friend,” added De Rosann, 
with a grateful recollection of the manner in which La Motte had 
saved and built up the falling fortunes of his establishment, when it 
so nearly succumbed to neglect and mismanagement. 

**T was certain that the union of our respective houses would pro- 
duce the most advantageous results,” exclaimed La Motte, delighted 
at the disposition in which the conversation and their repeated appli- 
cations to the bottle, had put the unsuspecting youth. “ But, apropos 
—you did not forget the stamps ?” 

** No—they are in my portfolio,” was the answer. 

** Because,” continued La Motte, “ the favourable terms on which 
we stand with Delisle, Guerin, and Company, must not be changed 
into coldness by any neglect on our parts. They are our most con- 
siderable and important correspondents ; and their transactions with 
us are alone worth a handsome income.” 

“Their orders have come very opportunely, then,” said De Rosann; 
“ for | have many purchases to make in preparation of my approach- 
ing marriage ; and a little ready money is absolutely necessary, you 
know, on such occasions.” 

“Thank God, the cashier is not without ammunition,” cried La 
Motte; “and so long as we do business with such extensive mercan- 
tile houses as that of Delisle, we need never fear of being in difficulties. 
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On the contrary, our affairs are as flourishing as they well can be.— 
What say you toa glass of champagne in honour of Messieurs Delisle, 
Guerin, and Company, of Marseilles ?” 

And this toast was drank with the same enthusiasm as the others. 

“‘For many reasons, my dear Alfred,”’ said La Motte, determined 
not to let the conversation languish, as it is only in much talking that 
we find an excuse for much drinking, “ you do well to decide upon 
matrimony. The head of a vast mercantile establishment should be a 
married man ; the steadiness of a bachelor is likely to be suspected; 
and there are a great many people who confound moral with com- 
mercial irregularities, and think that it is impossible for a gay —— 
fellow to pay much attention to business. You therefore do nght, 
again repeat, to entertain serious ideas of matrimony.” 

‘‘ You know thatall is nearly settled,” hiccupped De Rosann, whose 
head began to turn with the effects of the frequent potations he had 
somewhat too liberally indulged—or been induced to indulge in; for 
his ordinary habits were sobriety and temperance. 

“‘ Ha ca! and the wedding-day—is it fixed ?” ae La Motte, 
eetirele observing his companion’s countenance, which was flushed 
and heated. 

“Not yet,” was the reply. ‘‘ But I begin to think we have had 
enough wine. Let us retire to the salon, and take our coffee; after 
which we shall be fit for business.” 

La Motte could scarcely suppress a smile when he heard De Rosann 
talking about “‘ his fitness for business ;” particularly as the youth could 
scarcely stand upon his legs, his head being giddy, and the objects 
that encountered his eyes appearing to whirl round. 

Arrived in the drawing-room, coffee was served up on one table, 
and La Motte desired the domestic to place writing materials upon 
another. He then told the man that he and his fellow-servants might 
retire to their respective beds, as himself and their master intended to 
look over some accounts, and therefore would not require their ser- 
vices any farther that night. 'The domestic cast an incredulous glance 
upon De Rosann ere he withdrew, persuaded in his own mind that the 
two gentlemen intended to celebrate a bacchanalian orgie rather than 
trouble their heads about figures and bills. ‘‘ And being ashamed that 
I should guess what they mean to do,” said he to himself, “‘ they think 
to blind me with a paltry excuse. To-morrow morning I shall find 
the pens, ink, and paper untouched.” Thus is it that our servants and 
dependants are invariably the greatest spies as well as the most severe 
critics on our actions; and in the hour of misfortune they are unex- 
— our most malignant enemies. 

nstead of dispelling the fumes of wine from De Rosann’s brain, 
the café noir only served to increase the fever of his blood; and a 
glass of ligueur achieved that which the wine had begun, and which 
the coffee considerably assisted. De Rosann was in a complete state 
of ebriety ; but not so far advanced as to be unable to write, although 
with a trembling and unsteady hand. 

The blank stamps were produced, and La Motte made a pretence of 
filling up the first; but he threw down the pen before he completed 
asingle word, saying, ‘‘ Ah! De Rosann, your champagne has rendered 
me unfit for business; and these bills—which ought to be ready by 
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eight o'clock to-morrow morning! Here is work enough for at least 
three hours; and I am unable to share in the labour. What is to be 
done ?” 

“* How capital!” exclaimed De Rosann; “the wine has overtaken 
you, La Motte, at last—you who boasted at dinner that nothing could 
affect your brain—you who offered to drink glass for glass with any 
man for a wager—ha! ha! ha!” 

And Alfred, affecting sobriety—a circumstance so common to a 
person under the influence of liquor—seized the pen, placed the 
stamps before him, and began writing to his companion’s dictation, with 
a courage that would have deceived an eye-witness as to his real state. 
La Motte furnished him with a verbal description for the first bill— 
and then sate by to encourage him in his task. Often and often did 
De Rosann nod over the paper, and find himself aroused by the voice 
of his partner, who occasionally supplied him witha glass of lemonade 
or sugar-and-water to refresh his‘parched tongue. Two or three times 
the unsuspicious youth laid down the pen, declaring his inability to 
proceed, and the need in which he stood of repose; but La Motte en- 
couraged him with such exclamations as, ‘‘ Why, my dear fellow, 
you are not beaten yet! Recollect that our punctuality and exactitude 
in business are at stake; remember that every word you write creates 
fresh revenues for yourself and your future wife; and do not give up, 
now that you have done so much.” 

A drunken man is easily persuaded; and De Rosann continued his 
labours. Bill after bill was fabricated, each drawn upon Messieurs 
Delisle, Guerin, and Company, of Marseilles, and accepted by De 
Rosann for them, according to the procuration which La Motte de- 
clared to have received from that firm. The grey dawn of morning 
found him still at his labours, and La Mette still by his side. At 
length the task was completed—De Rosann rose from the chair on 
which he had sate for hours, and hurried to his bed, where a deep 
sleep soon overtook him. La Motte retired as silently as he was able, 
and regained his own dwelling with a fiendish satisfaction pictured on 
his countenance. 

There is in Paris a discounter for almost every respective trade or 
profession. The same money-broker, who negotiates the bills of 
‘general merchants, will not look at paper bearing the name of a book- 
seller or a goldsmith; and he that cashes the acceptances of the latter, 
does not trouble himself with the affairs of the former. The usurers 
and bankers only, with very few exceptions, undertake general dis- 
counts; thus the grocer, the baker, the printer, the tailor, &c., have 
each his separate man of business for all bill transactions. But the 
proprietors of great mercantile establishments do not give themselves 
the trouble to go or send to the office of the broker; they are waited 
upon by their discounters every morning at an early hour. It was 
therefore with the greatest facility that La Motte obtained cash for the 
bills of exchange aibeicated by De Rosann at his instigation; and as he 
was cautious enough to discount them in separate sums with at least 
half a dozen agents, the large amount did not excite the slightest sus- 
picion. 

At a late hour De Rosann awoke with a sick head-ache. He had 
but a faint impression of the transactions of the preceding evening; 
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he remembered that he had drawn up a quantity of bills, to assist his 
partner as he had promised during the day, and he rose with the im- 
pression that La Motte had written at least the half of them. He did 
not however experience the slightest uneasiness—not a suspicion en- 
tered his mind—he knew that it was common to accept promissory 
notes by procuration for a correspondent —and he placed implicit re- 
liance on the integrity of La Motte. 

On the following morning, while De Rosann was still in bed, having 
scarcely yet recovered from the debauchery which he sincerely re- 
gretted, being, as we before said, of temperate habits, a knock at his 
bed-room door aroused him from a reverie wherein Eloise was the 
chief actress, and La Motte entered the chamber. 

‘‘T am come,” said that individual, when the usual salutations had 
passed, ‘‘to inform you that pressing business obliges me to under- 
take a journey to Rotterdam; and that I must start this very day. I 
have given the head clerk orders to transact the affairs of the house, as 
if I were there; so you need not trouble yourself about them any more 
than you usually have done. In a fortnight I shall be here again.” 

‘Try and keep your promise, my dear friend,” exclaimed De Ro- 
sann; “‘ for I shall be anxious during your absence.” 

** Calm yourself on that head, Alfred ; all will go on well—and it is 
for the interests of the establishment that I quit Paris.”’ 

‘“‘T wish you a prosperous journey; and at your return I hope to 
be able to name the wedding-day,”’ said Alfred. 

‘“‘ Nothing will give me greater joy than to witness your nuptials,” 
returned La Motte. ‘* In the meantime, farewell.”’ 

And with these words the villain departed, leaving his unconscious 
victim to bear the brunt of all the disasters that might ensue from the 
nefarious deeds soon to be brought to light. 

For some time La Motte had foreseen the certainty of the failure of 
their establishment; and when the crisis was nearly at hand, but before 
any one suspected the tottering situation of the firm, he resolved 
by a bold and desperate stroke to secure to himself a handsome for- 
tune, which it was his intention to enjoy in a foreign land. He there- 
fore turned to his own advantage the credulous and confiding ignorance 
of De Rosann in commercial matters ; and he so arranged his damnable 
scheme, that had one of the discounters suspected the validity of the 
bills, or from any circumstance been aware that they were forgeries, 
he had an excellent excuse at hand ;—‘‘ It was my partner who drew 
them up—my partner placed them in my portfolio to be discounted— 
my partner received the procuration—it is his hand-writing—I 
am innocent of any foul proceedings in the affair.” Such would 
have been his apology; but the matter passed off without a com- 
ment on the part of the money-brokers; and La Motte’s scheme 
succeeded to the utmost of his wishes. Had his affairs always con- 
tinued in a flourishing condition, perhaps he would have remained an 
honest member of society. Many are driven by circumstances only 
to commit crime; while others are born with a natural predilection to 
evil, It is not well for a virtuous man to be too proud of his ab- 
stinence from moral delinquency, unless he can reply in the affirmative 
to the question “‘ Whether he has ever been thrown in the way of 
temptation, so as to have had an opportunity of resisting it ?” 
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A few days after the departure of La Motte, De Rosann received the 
following letter, bearing the English post-mark, and dated from Dover:— 


** My dear De Rosann, 
P “‘ Now that I am safe and beyond the reach of danger, 
I feel it my duty to caution you as to the real state of our affairs. The 
house must stop payment in less than a fortnight; nothing can avert 
the blow. I am sorry for you—but I did all I could to prevent it. 
And now, for God’s sake! take my advice, and leave the country. I 
need scarcely tell you that the bills drawn on Delisle, Guerin, and 
‘Company, are forgeries; and that no procuration of their’s ever 
authorized such a proceeding. Leave, then, before the fraud be de- 
tected—and hasten into the Dutch provinces as speedily as you can. 
My advice is perfectly disinterested, as you must see; I only make 
you aware of your real situation, as your ignorance of it can benefit 
me no longer, and as I do not wish to see you involved in difficulties 

which you may avoid. 
‘“* Ever your’s, sincerely, 
‘LA MOTTE. 
“* September 7, 1829.” 


Nothing could exceed the mingled sensations of horror and indigna- 
tion that filled the breast of De Rosann when he perused this letter, 

“The villain—the reprobate!’ he cried, crushing the fatal epistle 
in his hands: “and has he thus dared not only to deceive me, but 
also to involve me in a crime—a treachery, the consequences of which 
may be terrible in the extreme? He is sorry for me—the wretch !— 
for me whom he has basely—cruelly deceived! Oh! how blind—how 
short-sighted was I not to suspect some duplicity at the bottom of so 
much precaution! ‘To make me purchase the stamps—to request my 
aid in drawing up the bills—to withhold the pretended procuration— 
and to flatter me with his shallow speeches, his moralizing apho- 
risms, and his toasts! And this is the man who begs me to recollect 
that his advice is perfectly disinterested! The paltry scoundrel! 
But the laws of my country are just and merciful—they cannot find 
me guilty of so heinous a crime: I will throw myself upon my knees 
before my judge, I will explain all—and this letter will help out my 
testimony, and speak as evidence in my favour !”’ 

Having thus partly given vent to his indignation in useless invec- 
tives against the author of his miseries, he was about to proceed to 
the Commissary of Police of the quarter of the city in which he 
resided, and make a full statement of the whole transaction, when a 
violent knock at the door of his outward apartment made him hesitate 
a moment ere he put his design into execution. He fondly hoped that 
the visitor might i” Mr. Clayton, to whom he would explain his exact 
position, and solicit advice, But his wishes were not destined to be 
gratified in this instance. The clanking of swords, and the heavy 
tread of boots in the passage, made his blood run cold within him; 
and when he saw the Gendarmes enter his room, he fell upon the floor, 
forgetful of his innocence—overcome by the horrors of his situation, 
and crying, “‘ Mercy! Mercy!” 

But the functionaries of the law had no power to spare nor to con- 
demn; they were merely charged to secure his person, and lead him 
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before a high authority, whose duty it was to investigate the grounds 
of the accusation brought against the prisoner, and either commit 
him to a gaol, or restore him to liberty, according to the importance 
to be attached to first appearances. 

Arrived at the office of the Commissary of Police, the Gendarmes 
introduced De Rosann to the private cabinet in which the magistrate 
was seated. A long and painful investigation then commenced. De 
Rosann endeavoured to recall his scattered ideas ; but his replies were 
frequently so vague and contradictory, his looks so wild, and his 
countenance so distorted with terror, that ere half the examination 
was concluded, the Commissary was almost convinced in his own 
mind that the accused was guilty of the crime—and that crime was 
Forgery! The unguarded exclamations he had uttered at the moment 
of his capture, the useless supplications he had made to the Gen- 
darmes to suffer him to proceed alone to the Commissary’s office, to 
trust to his honour, and not to ruin his character by an exposure—all 
these circumstances appeared sadly to the unfortunate youth’s disad- 
vantage ; and when coupled with the damning fact that the bills were 
in his own hand-writing, they seemed to combine an overwhelming 
evidence against him. He was accordingly consigned to the safe- 
guard of a prison, while the Commissary forwarded the proces-verbal, 
or indictment, to the Procureur du Roi. 

We shall not dwell at any considerable length on this sad portion of 
our tale: we shall draw a veil over the sorrows of Eloise, and the 
afflictions which De Rosann was doomed to experience. One thing 
we must however mention: the moment it was generally rumoured 
that the unhappy young man was certain to be found guilty and to be 
condemned to a very severe punishment, Mrs. Clayton deemed it her 
duty—a severe one, which maternal prudence, and perhaps selfish- 
ness, obliged her, she thought, to perform—to forbid Eloise to 
consider herself as any longer engaged to De Rosann. In vain the 
heroic girl, with tears in her eyes, threw herself at her mother’s feet, 
and implored a reversion of this sad sentence—in vain did her uncle 
eloquently plead in behalf of the lovers, and endeavour to impress 
upon Mrs. Clayton’s mind that it was neither humane nor generous to 
desert the poor youth at a moment when sorrows bowed him down to 
the earth, and when the rest of the world forsook him—and notwith- 
standing she believed, nay—was convinced in her own mind, as well 
as her brother-in-law and her almost heart-broken daughter, that De 
Rosann was innocent of the dreadful crime laid to his charge, Mrs. 
Clayton was still firm in her resolves not to suffer Eloise to regard 
him as her future husband, unless he were fully acquitted in the face 
of the world by a jury of his countrymen. 

The eventful day of the trial dawned; and numerous were the 
hopes and fears in the minds of the few who were any way interested 
as to the fate of Alfred de Rosann. The court was crowded to 
excess ; the accused manifested a degree of firmness which astonished 
those who had heard or read of his agitation and terror on the morning 
of his arrest; and when his counsel rose to defend him, a pin might 
have been heard to fall on the oaken floor of the hall, in which the 
tribunal sate, at the Palais de Justice. 

De Rosann’s counsel entered at considerable length upon the affairs 
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of his client. He described the negligence of which the accused had 
been guilty in conducting his business—the investigation of his cir- 
cumstances, which took place in compliance with the judicious counsel 
given by an old friend of his late father’s—the partnership between 
him and La Motte—the notorious indifference which he still mani- 
fested towards the details of his commercial speculations—the material 
fact that the whole business was left to the entire management of La 
Motte—the ignorance of De Rosann in mercantile matters—his occu- 
pations and pursuits so much at variance with them—his perpetual 
absence from the establishment—and the facility with which a design- 
ing villain might have taken him in. The lawyer, amidst a hum of 
approbation which ceased at a signal from the President, then proceeded 
to detail De Rosann’s version of the affair that had thus brought him 
before the court—the manner in which La Motte had made use of 
him as a mere tool—his intoxication on the night when the bills were 
fabricated —the circumstance of La Motte’s having desired a domestic 
to supply them with writing materials, and to retire for the night, as 
his services were no longer required—the certainty that La Motte 
himself negotiated the bills on the following morning, and decamped 
the day after—and, lastly, the contents of the letter despatched from 
Dover, which was in La Motte’s own hand-writing, and which proved 
that De Rosann was ignorant of the fraud attached to the transaction, 
till the receipt of the said letter. The counsel terminated his skilful 
defence by saying that if the evidence he had recapitulated in favour 
of his client were not sufficient to procure a verdict of acquittal, he 
sincerely hoped that the youth and inexperience of the accused might 
have their weight in his side of the balance which a just judge and 
jury held in their hands. 

A murmur of approbation followed this able defence ; and hope beat 
high in the breast of De Rosann, when the Procureur du Roi rose to 
reply. 

The public minister said that however negligent in his affairs the 
accused might have been, he must still have had some acquaintance 
with the principal transactions of the house—that the investigation 
into the position of his affairs, which took place according to the 
wishes of a friend, must have opened his eyes to the ruinous con- 
sequences of indifference and inattention to his business—that the 
partnership between him and La Motte would not have increased that 
inattention on the part of a young man of De Rosann’s known talent and 
abilities—that De Rosann had often been in La Motte’s private office 
—that it was fair to argue those visits were for the purpose of looking 
a little into his affairs—that however ignorant the accused might be of 
mercantile transactions, he knew enough to ascertain whether the 
books were kept in order, whether the receipts equalled the expendi- 
ture, and whether those receipts and expenditures were properly 
balanced—that no sensible man could conceive the possibility of the 
head partner in a large house not knowing whether he had a thousand 
or a hundred thousand francs a year—and that with regard to the 
continued absence of the esti from his establishment, he, the 
Procureur du Roi, had already called evidence to prove that De 
Rosann was seen at least on ten different occasions in the private 
office of La Motte, the time he spent there being quite sufficient to 
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put him aw courant of the principal features of his affairs, supposing 
—and the supposition was a fair one—that such was the object of 
those visits. The public minister then entered minutely upon every 
particular relative to the forgery. He said that the bills were in the 
hand-writing of the accused—that not one was drawn up by La Motte 
—that it could not be proved at what time the bills were fabricated, 
two hours having elapsed between the moment at which the stampr 
were purchased and the hour of six when De Rosann sate down to din- 
ner with La Motte—that it was reasonable to suppose that the bills 
were drawn up before dinner—that the trembling hand in which they 
were written was as likely to be the effect of extreme agitation as of 
intoxication—that, when the servant took in the coffee and writing 
materials to the drawing-room, De Rosann was in a state of ebriety 
which appeared to defy the possibility of his being able to hold a pen, 
much less to trace a legible line—that it was very natural for La 
Motte to desire the domestic to retire, it being late, and his master 
unable to give orders—that La Motte negotiated the bills, because he 
was a party to the concern—that De Rosann was outwitted by La 
Motte, who decamped with the proceeds—and that the letter from 
Dover was the result of La Motte’s remaining good feelings towards 
the accused. The Procureur wound up his oration by enquiring if it 
were likely that any one in his senses would be capable of so rabid a 
folly as to sign bills of exchange to the amount of three hundred 
thousand francs, without knowing whether he had a right so to do ? 
He affirmed that every man of the world was naturally suspicious of 
his neighbour to a certain extent; no person, experienced in the ways 
of life, ever put unlimited confidence in another. These were sad 
truths: but moral maxims were generally disagreeable to the ear. 
Under all these circumstances, the Procureur du Roi felt it his im- 
perious duty to demand that the full penalty of the law should be put 
in force on the present occasion; and that, according to the 2nd 
Chapter, 3rd Section, and 147th Article, of the Penal Code, the 
accused should be condemned to twenty years’ hard labour at the 
galleys, that being the mazimum of the punishment allowed by the 
law in such instances. 

The Procureur du Roi seated himself amidst a solemn silence. His 
speech had made a considerable impression upon the multitude of 
spectators : the last orator generally prevails with vulgar minds, be- 
cause they have not the memory to recollect, nor the sense to compare 
the defence of the former one with the refutation of the latter. But 
this was not the case with the jury. In France the meanest individual, 
as well as the highest, is certain of obtaining justice ; and the presence 
of the public minister in every court, save the Tribunals of Commerce, 
is an advantage and a measure of jurisprudence which cannot be 
sufficiently appreciated. 

After an hour’s consultation, the jury returned to the court, and 
the foreman declared that the majority * was agreed to find a verdict 





* The twelve individuals, who compose a jury, are not obliged, according to the 
French laws, to be unanimous in their decisions. A majority of two-thirds can deliver 
a verdict. 
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against the prisoner; but that the opinion was coupled with a strong 
recommendation to mercy, as there were many extenuating and even 
doubtful circumstances connected with the whole transaction. The 
judges then whispered together for some time; and at length the 
President pronounced the definitive sentence of the court, which 
found De Rosann guilty of the crime laid to his charge; but on 
account of his youth, of many circumstances in his favour, and of the 
recommendation of the jury, the severe penalty of the law, the full 
force of which had been demanded by the public minister, was com- 
muted to a milder punishment ; and De Rosann was condemned to ten 
years’ hard labour in the criminal prisons of Brest. 

When the awful annunciation met his ears, the unfortunate youth 
fainted in Mr. Clayton’s arms; and was borne, rather than conducted 
back to his dungeon in a state bordering on distraction. But the 
worthy uncle of Eloise whispered comfort in his ear; he assured bim 
that so far as it regarded himself, he was not only convinced of his 
young friend’s innocence, but that he would ever dissuade his niece 
from contracting another engagement; and he knew Mrs. Clayton’s 
maternal affection too well to suppose that she would force her 
daughter’s inclination in so delicate a matter. These words consider- 
ably soothed the mind of the unfortunate Alfred; and the kind- 
hearted Mr. Clayton even went so far as to promise that he would 
occasionally accompany Eloise to visit her lover for a few moments 
in his miserable cell. The gratitude of De Rosann’s wounded soul was 
beyond all expression: he thanked his benefactor a thousand times, 
and hope kindled a feeble flame in his bosom where all hitherto was 
darkness and obscurity. 

And Eloise did visit De Rosann in his dungeon ; and she promised 
an eternal fidelity; and her last words, ere she left him, called heaven 
to witness the oath of unchangeable affection which she thus solemnly 

ledged. 
. fs the brilliant circle of acquaintances and friends that the 
now forsaken Alfred once adorned, was a nobleman of high rank, who 
enjoyed a lucrative situation near the person of the king. To him 
did Mr. Clayton address a petition in behalf of De Rosann. The 
nobleman generously undertook to interest himself in the cause of a 
fellow-creature in whose innocence he himself believed; and the 


* royal mercy was not solicited in vain. Charles X., with all his 


faults, was not of a cruel nor uncompromising disposition: he 
instantly lent an attentive ear to the prayer that was offered up before 
his throne; and the sentence of De Rosann was commuted to a so- 
journ of five years instead of ten at the galleys, 

Eloise accompanied Mr, Clayton—but of course these visits were 
unknown to her mother: it was the first secret the innocent maiden 
had ever concealed from the knowledge of her only parent; and even 
now her repugnance to act against that parent’s wishes was scarcely 
overcome by the reasoning of her uncle, whose heart was not obdurate 
enough to deprive two fond lovers of each other’s society, and whose 
conviction of Alfred’s innocence made him act a generous part towards 
the unhappy young man—Eloise accompanied Mr. Clayton to Bicétre 
(whither De Rosann had been removed a few days previously) to be 
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the bearer of the joyful tidings that awaited him. Hope then assumed 
brighter colours—five years would soon elapse—and the tender 
couple already saw a smiling future not far distant. Mr. Clayton 
wiped away tears of mingled joy and sorrow from his eyes. 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE CONVICTS. 


Ir was on the twenty-seventh of April, 1830, in the reign of the good 
King Charles the ‘Tenth, that a number of convicts left the walls of 
Bicétre, under a strong escort of Gendarmes, to be conducted to 
Brest. The rays of the rising sun had scarcely changed the dubious 
twilight into a certain dawn—a cold breeze swept around the gloomy 
towers of the prison, which the criminals were nevertheless averse to 
quit—and the threatening appearance of the heavens seemed to give 
notice of an impending storm. The clanking of the martial weapons 
of the mounted police—the haggard faces and shivering forms of the 
malefactors—the rattling of their chains—the frowning pyramid of 
buildings whence those unhappy beings had ere now issued—and the 
dreariness of the weather, all combined to strike terror to the hearts 
of two individuals, who stood at a short distance from the cavalcade, 
and gazed upon the procession with more than common curiosity 
pictured in their anxious countenances. 
The chain of galley-slaves,* as it is called in France, was composed 
of about fifty or sixty men. The moment the doors of Bicétre were 
thrown open, they had issued forth two at a time, such being the 
manner in which they were fettered together—and paired off to their 
respective situations in the inglorious rank. Eighteen or twenty 
Gendarmes, bearing loaded carabines at their backs and pistols in the 
holsters attached to their saddles, guarded the prisoners with most 
scrupulous care, and offered an additional guarantee for their safety. 
Of the impossibility of overcoming such a force the malefactors were 
well aware ; and if they cherished any scheme towards liberating them- 
selves from the ignominious shackles that confined them, it was pro- 
crastinated until their arrival at Brest should furnish them with a 
better opportunity of putting the design into execution, and a less 
distant prospect of success. For singular as it may appear to the 
reader, it is however a notorious fact, that few criminals have out- 
witted the cunning or defeated the diligence of the Gendarmes on 
their road to the walls of Brest and Toulon; whereas a month seldom 
passes without witnessing the escape of a convict from one of these 
towns. ' 
Few spectators were present on this occasion to glut their selfish 
curiosity with the sight of human degradation: there was but little 
novelty attached to the mournful ceremony; and in France the public 
journals seldom take notice of the days fixed for executing criminals, 





* La chaine des galeriens: we shall henceforth, with the permission of the cour- 
teous reader, anglicise this expression. 
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or transporting a chain of galley-slaves from one pow to another. 
Apart from the scanty crowd of idlers, and drawn thither by motives 
far different from those that attracted the rest, stood the two individuals 
we have before alluded to. ‘They were as motionless as statues—one 
clung to the other’s arm—but the eyes of both were turned towards 
the same point—their looks dwelt upon the youngest, the most de- 
jected, and the most remarkable as to form and feature, of the 
convicts. Tears trickled down their cheeks, as they gazed upon the 
youth whom misfortune had condemned to so sad a destiny. But 
they spoke not a word, uttered not a syllable—grief with them was 
dumb as to ejaculation, although it were proclaimed by a thousand 
tongues on their death-like features—and that internal sorrow which 
their countenances betrayed, was more acute than can be described. 

The object of their solicitude, whom the reader has doubtless 
recognised to be Alfred de Rosann, was one of the handsomest of 
God’s creatures. Bowed down as he was to the earth with a deep 
sense of shame and degradation, still did the only half-suppressed 
energies of a noble mind flash from his dark eyes, and stamp him at 
once as a being totally different from the rest of the motley group in 
which he now found himself. His graceful form was not robbed 
of its perfections by the unseemly garb that enveloped it; nor could 
the beauty of his regular features be disfigured by the traces of an- 
guish and despair. His years had perhaps scarcely reached their 
twenty-fourth summer; in stature he was somewhat above the 
standard height of a Frenchman; his figure was rather slender than 
athletic; his hair was black; his eyes were large and dark; and his 
hands and feet small even to a fault. Let us leave him a moment to 
his bitter reflections, and direct the reader’s attention to those indivi- 
duals who appear so deeply interested in his fate. 

The first was an elderly man, with white hair, and a pale brow on 
which sate untimely wrinkles. And yet that hoariness of locks and 
those numerous traces on his forehead were more the effects of deep 
thought, and settled melancholy, than the work of years; for his age 
searcely exceeded five and forty. He was tall, well-formed, and 
— features far from disagreeable. In his youth he must have 

n one of those who, endowed with many gifts from the hands of 
capricious Nature, are calculated to win the favour of the fair sex, 
and make their way in the world, if they have no fortune of their own, 
through the medium of an auspicious marriage. He was dressed in 
deep black, and on his left arm hung a large cloak, with which, de- 
spite of the bitter chill of the morning, he thought not of covering 
himself. His ideas were too deeply occupied by another and more 
material affair than the cloudy sky and the impending storm: had a 
second deluge commenced, he would not have perceived the force of 
the soos, waters. There are times when the soul of man is thus 
abstracted from the scenes of frequent occurrence; and when its 
reflections are alone engaged in the contemplation of unusual sorrows. 
It would almost seem that our existence is now and then marked by 
moments in which we can say to our imaginations, “‘ Ponder on this 
evil which has befallen us, and on nought besides.”’ And how faith- 
fully—Oh ! far too faithfully are we obeyed! So it appeared to be 
with the individual we are describing. That manly form stood erect 
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upon a little eminence, regardless of the cold which even made the 
Gendarmes, whose constitutions were better inured to hardships than 
his—for his appearance bespoke the gentleman—nay, more, it betrayed 
the rich man reared in the lap of luxury—fain to draw their mili- 
tary cloaks around them. But he shivered not—there was a burn- 
ing fire in his soul that made him indifferent to the bitterness of the 
morning. 

And he had a companion with him; but her delicate frame was 
carefully surrounded by the folds of an ample cloak, beneath which 
the graces of her person might be well conceived: for so lovely a 
head never belonged to a faulty form. | This reasoning is scarcely 
correct, you will say, gentle reader; but ideas of beauty, according to 
Descartes, are painted in the phantasy ; and those ideas not unfre- 
quently make the philosopher himself forget his logic, and write at 
random: in this case, however, it will be found that our assertions 
were not rashly hazarded. 

The dark blue eyes of this beautiful creature were suffused in tears ; 
and her whole countenance wore the appearance of despair. There 
was no possibility of mistaking the heart-rending expression of her 
lips apart, of her head moving, as frequent sighs agitated her bosom, 
and of her quickly repeated sobs. A misanthrope would have wept at 
that distressing spectacle; the man-hater of Athens must have 
relented, had he beheld the unfeigned woe of so young and fair a 
person. But no description can convey to the mind of the reader a 
competent idea of her intense agony ; the support she derived from 
the right arm of her companion alone prevented her from falling. 

It is scarcely necessary to inform the reader that these individuals 
were no other than the excellent-hearted Mr. Clayton, and the lovely 
Eloise. 

A deep silence had ensued on their part the moment that the caval- 
cade issued from the gates of Bicétre; and while the Gendarmes were 
occupied in arranging the ranks in which the — of criminals 
was formed, the weeping girl feebly waved her handkerchief to him 
who was the object of so much solicitude on her part, and on that of 
her companion. But Alfred either saw her not, or purposely hun 
down his head to avoid meeting her glances: and when she Bon 
this, her tears fell the more abundantly. A quarter of an hour elapsed 
ere the procession was ready to move on; and then, when many of 
the convicts turned round to bid farewell, as it were, to the prison 
behind them, De Rosann ventured to raise his eyes for an instant— 
they met those of Eloise and her uncle—and one expressive look pro- 
claimed how much her affectionate kindness was appreciated. That 
look spoke volumes—volumes of gratitude, of love, of sorrow, and 
yet of hope. Her lips moved—’twas a prayer to heaven that she 
offered for the welfare of the unhappy young man—and as the galley- 
slaves now began their doleful march, Mr. Clayton hurried his tender 
charge to a carriage that waited near, and they were speedily far away 
from the walls cf Bicétre. 

Meantime the chain moved onward, and soon left the sovereign city 
of Europe far behind. From the summit of a hill where the troop 
reposed fora moment, that vast assemblage of edifices was seen stretch- 
ing over the wide plain on which it stands like the Babylon of ancient 
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days, and its thousand towers appeared to mock the threatening sky. 
The rays of the sun, now falling on this hemisphere less languidly 
than when the convicts first began their march, gilded the lofty dome 
of the Hospital of the Invalids and made it glitter like a distant light- 
house on some tall rock. The dark and gloomy towers of Notre 
Dame, that seemed to defy the ravages of time, and despise the 
centuries which had already passed over their heads, frowned above 
the myriads of dwellings around them, and raised their parapets to 
heaven like two Goliaths in the midst of a mighty army. Nor less 
did the beams of that morning sun irradiate the summit of St, Gene- 
vieve,* within whose vaults repose the ashes of heroes, of philosophers, 
and of statesmen. The pinnacles of St. Sulpice, the Sorbonne, and 
the University caught those gladdening rays; the sepulchres of Pere 
La Chaise on one side, and the tall buildings of Montmartre on the 
other, closed in the northern direction this panoramic view of Paris. 

Tears stood in Alfred de Rosann’s eyes, as the chain once more 
resumed its march, and as the gay picture of the French metropolis 
faded from his sight. He had indulged in the pleasures of that me- 
tropolis—he had tasted of the sweets collected so profusely in that 
hive of luxury and delight—he had shone in the most brilliant circles 
of fashion—he had mingled with the nobles of France at the splendid 
court of the royal Charles—and now, what was he ?—a degraded out- 
cast! ‘Oh!’ thought he, as he cast a sickening look on his com- 
panions, ‘* that the name of De Rosann should ever be thus disgraced ! 
Oh! that the grave did not sooner close over me, before those 
accursed fetters should have stamped my infamy, and entered into 
my soul! La Motte! La Motte! could’st thou but now see him who 
- his confidence in thee, and whom thy villany has brought to 
shame !” 

“* You are melancholy, my friend,” said the individual to whom he 
was attached by the ignominious bond ; “ cheer up your spirits, and 
don’t let the others see you take it thus to heart, or by the eternal 
— he added with a peculiar emphasis, “it will cost you your 

ife !” 

* How?” enquired De Rosann, after a moment’s hesitation as to 
whether he should answer or not. 

+ “Speak in a whisper, my young bird,” returned the other, “and I 
shall be glad to converse with you: but if you let every ear become 
_ acquainted with the nature of our talk, I shall hold my tongue at 
once,” 

** Well—well,”’ muttered the youth hastily. 

‘No impatience, my dear boy—and I will stand your friend,” said 
the convict with most ineffable coolness. ‘This is my third visit to 
the bagne;+ and a man has not been there twice already without 
having profited by a little experience. If you mope, and cry, and look 
dull, the others will mistrust you; and as they are obliged more or 
less to make friends of each other, they’ll very soon put you out of 


the way.” 
“* They would not murder me ?”’ asked De Rosann with a shudder. 





* Now called the Pantheon. 
+ The prisons in which the convicts are confined at Brest, Toulon, &c. 
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“And why not? There are many at the bagne who are con- 
demned for murder: they murdered to get money, and in so doing 
they risked their liberty—aye, and even their heads. Well, then,” 
continued the convict, ‘do you think they would scruple to slit your 
wind-pipe, if your presence marred or interfered with an escape ?”’ 

A cold sweat stood on De Rosann’s brow—an indescribable pang 
shot through his heart—his brain whirled—his eyes became dim. 

‘Come, come,” cried his soi-disant friend; “cheer up, my good 
fellow—and do not give way to this cursed melancholy. How long 
are you condemned for ?”’ 

‘ Five years,”’ was the reply, in a voice almost choked with emo- 
tion. 

“And I for ten: but if I do not see the good walls of Paris once 
within as many months, then let Pierre Belle-Rose lose his excellent 
reputation for cunning and craft.”’ 

“Ah! how?” enquired De Rosann. 

“There is not a soul,’”’ continued the convict, “‘ either in our chain, 
or at the bagne—unless indeed it be yourself—that. has not an idea 
and a hope of escape sooner or later. This is the reason which obliges 
us to make confidants of our companions ; and the same may account 
to you wherefore a religious, sulky, moping fellow, who would betray 
a friend to gain the governor’s favour, is suspected. But I will help 
you to weather all difficulties, if you only connive with me to attain 
the grand object. What is your crime?” 

‘“*T was accused of forgery,” answered De Rosann, a deep scarlet 
suffusing his whole countenance. 

‘*A very gentlemanly and noble perpetration,” continued Belle- 
Rose, for such was the name of the mdividual to whom De Rosann 
was chained. ‘I hope the amount was considerable.” 

“Three hundred thousand francs.”’ 

“ Tonnerre de Dieu!” exclaimed the convict, gazing on his 
youthful companion in admiration mingled with respect : “ I suppose 
you are not lacking in ready cash then ?” 

‘**T have not a single sow,” was the laconic answer. 

‘*God knows you cannot have less,” rejoined Pierre Belle-Rose, 
his admiration and his respect for De Rosann essentially diminishing. 

** Every centime would have been taken from me by the Gendarmes, 
the moment I was captured, even had I concealed cash about my 
person.” 

“¢ See what it is never to have been at the galleys during one’s life,”’ 
cried Belle-Rose in a compassionate tone of voice; ‘* he does not even 
know how to conceal his money! Poor young man! But at the 
next town we must get a supply.—Ha / ¢a, mon brave,’ continued 
the experienced convict, once more addressing himself to De Rosann, 
“there are two features in your tale that appear somewhat incon- 
sistent. Now, as we have no secrets amongst ourselves, I must 
demand an explanation. In the first place, how does it happen that 
you did not decamp with your three hundred thousand frances, and 
place the frontier between you and the police? and in the second 
place, I cannot conceive how condemnation for twenty years, which 


is the punishment for a forgery like your’s, could be changed to a 
paltry five ?”’ 
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“In the first place, then,” replied De Rosann, willing to conciliate 
Pierre Belle-Rose, ‘‘ as regards the decamping, 1 must inform you 
that I was arrested for the forgery only ten minutes after I knew it 
had been committed ; and in the second place, my youth, and the 
eventual intercession of an old nobleman, obtained a commutation of 
the severity of my sentence.” 

At this moment the chain entered Versailles, and the Gendarmes 
endeavoured to enforce a strict silence amongst the prisoners. 

‘* Are you not very much ashamed, De Rosann, for all the people 
are at their windows to gaze upon us?” enquired Belle-Rose in a 
whisper that was scarcely audible. 

‘* God knows I am,” returned the youth in agony. 

‘‘ Silence, thieves !’’ thundered a Gendarme. 

“There, my dear boy,” muttered Belle-Rose, as he threw a hand- 
kerchief over Alfred’s head, so as completely to cover his face. 

“‘ A thousand thanks,” whispered the youth, feeling really grateful 
for this unexpected act of kindness. 

In about five minutes he felt a trembling hand touch his pocket, 
and drop something heavy into it. A voice, almost choked with 
sobs, at the same time said, ‘“‘ God bless thee, my poor dear—-dear 
nephew; and recollect that at thy return, thine uncle will be glad to 
give thee an asylum !”’ 

De Rosann would have turned round to convince the compassionate 
personage of his mistake ; but a word from Belle-Rose checked him, 
= continued his weary march without altering his position in the 
rank, 

.““ Now we are outside the town,” cried Belle-Rose, “‘ and you may 
take off the handkerchief. Let us see how much the old fellow has 
given you.” 


** What—how ?”’ asked De Rosann, momentarily forgetting the . 


circumstance of a heavy object having been slid into his pocket. 

“* Your uncle,” replied Belle- Rose with an ironical grin. 

De Rosann drew forth a purse in which there were a few gold coins. 

“‘ Bravo! bravo!” exclaimed Pierre, laughing heartily; and soon 
the whole chain of galley-slaves was made acquainted with the contents 
of the good uncle’s bequest. Even the Gendarmes joined in the 
— mirth, which was not a little heightened by the ignorance of 

e Rosann as to the means practised to obtain the supply. His curio- 
sity was however speedily satisfied. 

“TI met the nephew of that worthy old gentleman at Bicétre,” said 
Pierre Belle-Rose, ‘and learnt his whole history, for he was blest 
with an extraordinary mania of communicativeness. He told me 
that his excellent and kind uncle lived at Versailles—that this uncle 
would look out for him when the chain passed through the town— 
and that the handkerchief over the face was to be the signal, if he 
were one of the number. Thus, thanks to thy modesty, did the rag 
betray thee, De Rosann !”’ 

At this communication the galley-slaves in the immediate vicinity 
of Belle-Rose set up a hearty laugh; and that individual, willing to 
maintain the mirth he had so successfully originated, without preface 
or prelude, cleared his throat, and commenced the following air in a 
voice far from discordant and disagreeable :— 
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THE POWERS OF WINE. 


Or wealth and glory monarchs boast— 
His mistress’ charms the lover sings ;— 
For me the glass and jovial toast 
Excel the bliss of swains and kings. 
The flowing bowl 
Inspires the soul, 
While boist’rous laughter round us rings ;— 
The jest and song 
Our mirth prolong, 
And sorrow flies on drooping wings. 
To welcome in the morning, 
Around the board we'll stay ; 
And when the light is dawning, 
To bed we'll haste away ! 


Existence is a changing scene, 
Of happiness and woe combin’d ; 
When our meridian sky’s serene, 
Dark clouds are menacing behind. 
The ills of fate 
Our steps await, 
And lead us on, to danger blind :— 
Then learn to quaff 
The bowl, and laugh 
When Fortune’s freaks perplex the mind. 
To welcome in the morning, 
Around the board we’ll stay ; 
And when the light is dawning, 
To bed we'll haste away ! 


Is life so long that we can spare 
A day to sighs—a night to tears ?— 
Reflection but increases care, 
And conjures up a host of fears. 
Then wherefore bring 
A blight on spring, 
And crush the blossoms of our years? 
Epernay’s juice 
Will e’er produce 
That which no change of season sears. . 
To welcome in the morning, 
Around the board we'll stay ; 
And when the light is dawning, 
To bed we’ll haste away ! 


The soldier in the battle-plain— 
The sailor on the boundless deep— 
The courtier in the monarch’s train— 
The criminal who fears to sleep— 
Admit that wine 
Has charms divine 
The soul from mournful thoughts to keep ; 
And haste their woes 
Or anxious throes 
In sweet oblivion’s bliss to steep. 
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To welcome in the morning, 
Around the board we'll stay ; 

And when the light is dawning, 
To bed we’ll haste away. 


The Mussulman in festive hour— 
The midnight robber arm’d to slay— 
The poet in his mistress’ bower— 
The trav’ller on his lonely way— 
Their blessings shed 
On Bacchus’ head, 
And quaff the bow! with laughter gay : 
The rich—the poor 
The God adore, 
And constant own his potent sway. 
To welcome in the morning, 
Around the board we’ll stay ; 
And when the light is dawning, 
To bed we’ll haste away. 


In wine and women every ill 
Originates—so priests declare : 
But we will drain the goblet still, 
And then to love a moment spare. 
Our fervent boast 
Shall be the toast 
That tells the praise of woman fair ; 
The brimming bowl 
Can cheer the soul, 
And love defy th’ advance of care. 
To welcome in the morning, 
Around the board we'll stay ; 
And when the light is dawning, 
To bed we'll haste away. 


** Many a time have I sung that pleasant stave to a host of good 
fellows,” observed Belle-Rose, as he brought the strain to a conclu- 
sion. ‘I learnt it from a prince of a companion at the board, and 
one who was rather famous in his way. He accompanied me to 
Toulon some time ago—we were re-inforced by him and a dozen 
others at Lyons—and there he is now for any thing that I know.” 

' What was he condemned for?” enquired a convict. 

‘‘ For the small mistake he made about the old ruin in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons, you know,” answered Belle-Rose. 

*‘T cannot say that I recollect the circumstance,” observed the 
other. 

*¢ Then I will recall it to your memory,” continued the facetious and 
talkative Pierre. ‘‘ You must remember that at a little distance from 
Lyons are the remains of a very old castle, which formerly belonged 
to some ancient family whose name I have forgotten. At the present 
moment the four bare walls are alone standing; and a poor farmer 
some years ago became proprietor of them together with the half-acre 
of land upon which they are situate. One day a gentleman called 
upon the farmer and offered to purchase the ruins and the space of 
ground they occupy, asserting that he was a distant connexion of the 
family from which the property had passed away, and that he was 
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desirous it should not be possessed by a stranger. The farmer was 
delighted at thus being mies to dispose of that which to him was 
entirely useless, and a bargain was speedily concluded. The sum of 
five hundred francs was the price offered—and that of a thousand was 
immediately tendered; whereupon the overjoyed farmer hastened 
with the gentleman to Lyons, where they sought for a notary to draw 
up the necessary deed.—‘ You will probably do me the favour—for 
the sake of the honour of our family’—said the gentleman to the 
notary—‘ to represent in the deed that I have paid fifty thousand franes 
for the land, instead of a thousand; and your fees shall be reckoned in 
proportion ?’—* Certainly,’ replied the notary: and the document was 
drawn up accordingly. No sooner had the gentleman thus obtained 
possession of the ruins, than he hastened to Paris, called upon a money- 
lender, exhibited his title-deed, and demanded a loan on mortgage of 
thirty thousand francs. The money-lender wrote to the mortgage- 
office at Lyons to ascertain if any other sums had been raised upon the 
property; and receiving a satisfactory reply, he advanced the money 
forthwith. The time of payment arrived—no cash was of course 
forthcoming—and the money-lender hastened to Lyons to make good 
his title to the estate in the place of the late proprietor. His as- 
tonishment and wrath may be readily conceived when he found that 
he had given thirty thousand francs for a few old bricks standing on 
scarcely half an acre of land. He, however, succeeded in capturing 
the gentleman, who was foolish enough to return to Lyons for some 
ee or another so soon as he had raised his money, and the 

rocureur du Roi was put in possession of the particulars of the case. 
The Gendarmes were then set to work—the gentleman was caught— 
and shortly afterwards a judge and jury politely requested him to 
accompany me and some fifty or sixty others in a little excursion to 

oulon—an invitation which he could not possibly refuse.” 

** Admirable!’’ exclaimed the convict, for whose benefit this anec- 
dote had been especially narrated; ‘‘I think I have heard the story 
before; but it bears telling a second time. Vidocq—who, by the 
bye, is only innocent in his own book—relates nothing equal to it.” 

** Nothing,” coincided Belle-Rose; “‘it is the most ingenious and 
brilliant achievement recorded in the annals of French mistakes. I 
would sacrifice all my reputation, even if I were Vidocq himself, 
of whom you have just spoken, to be the author of so splendid a 
feat. An epic poem cannot ensure a more lasting renown than this 
exploit.” 

**I don’t know any thing about epic poems,”’ observed the convict 
with whom Belle-Rose was conversing; “ but this I do know, that I 
should have very much liked to have had the thirty thousand franes.” 

“You are not exceedingly difficult to please, my worthy friend,” 
exclaimed Belle-Rose.—‘ Poor fellow! I suppose he is still at Toulon, 
and I shouldn’t be at all surprised if he endeavoured to raise a mort- 
gage on his chains. He’s ingenious enough for any thing. Do you 
not think it was a most glorious trick, De Rosann?’’ demanded Belle- 
Rose, after a momentary pause, and turning abruptly round towards 
the unhappy Alfred, who was too much absorbed in his own woes, and 
too deeply disgusted at all that was passing around him, to wear a 
countenance which invited conversation. 
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He was accordingly about to have replied somewhat bitterly to his 
companion ; but an instant’s salutary reflection showed the folly and 
uselessness of irritating one who might perhaps aid him to make his 
escape hereafter, and at all events initiate him in the ways and habits 
of the bagne. But this circumstance brought the sense of his own 
wrétchedness a thousand times more forcibly than ever to his mind; 
for it not only exemplified to him the villany, the hypocrisy, and the 
deceit of which his companions were capable; it also compelled him 
to acknowledge within himself the disagreeable and repugnant truth 
that he would be condemned to become a partner in their vices, and 
often the actual agent of their turpitude. To one, who has been 
brought up with the feelings of a gentleman, who has been educated 
in the schools of honour, of integrity, and virtue, and whose soul 
knows not how to descend to such petty instances of larceny or vulgar 
dissimulation as were hourly practised by the members of the chain, 
a situation like De Rosann’s must be the most insupportable. Cut off 
from all intercourse with the polite portion of society, linked to 
murderers, burglars, and robbers, guarded by ruthless soldiers whose 
uncompassionating dispositions expelled all sympathy or even lenity, 
and on the road to the sink of every vice, the receptacle of ruined 
characters—nature’s outlaws, as they might be called,—De Rosann 
would have yielded himself up entirely to despair, and have greedily 
seized the means of putting an end to a miserable existence if such 
means presented themselves, had not a distant hope—shining like a 
single star in a horizon where all else was dark—prompted him to 
cling to life, and to support to the utmost of his ability the horrors 
that might be in store for him. This philosophical resignation, which 
could even tutor his mind to see a blooming future succeed the five 
_— of distress and of infamy to which he was now doomed by the 
aws of his country, was only the result of long reflection and self@ 
communion. When the awful sentence was first pronounced upon 
him, his actions, his thoughts, and his words were those of a madman: 
days passed away—weeks flew over his head in his dreary cell at 
Bicétre—and at length the clamorous grief became tempered down 
into the moody resignation and the occasional indifference to every 
thing, unless some tender recollection, some softening reminiscence 
awoke his better feelings, and wrung burning tears from his eyes, and 
bitter—Oh! good God! how bitter—sighs from his breast. 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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A RANDOM SKETCH; 


OR, JACK RYDER AND THE LITTLE GOLDEN IMAGE OF VERA CRUZ. 


One Sunday morning the Captain’s barge was manned at an early 
hour—Jack Ryder the cockswain and her crew were in their gala on 
the occasion, for the captain was to dine with the governor and some 
of the leading authcrities of the place ; but the secret of this unwonted 
movement on the part of the barge sprung from another source. 
Besides the kindness and attention Captain R. had received from the 

overnor since our arrival, he had also experienced much civility on 
the part of the priests, and in particular his former acquaintance and 
excellent friend, old FatherMurriatto, a venerable and highly venerated 
member of the order of St. Francisco, had shown him all those atten- 
tions for which he was ever conspicuous, aud which the urbanity of 
his manners made so acceptable with all whom he addressed or cared 
to cultivate. As Murriatto was to preside at a mass of more than 
ordinary solemnity that morning, Captain R. had promised the good 
Padre to attend the imposing ceremonies from their commencement 
—and hence his departure from the frigate, as we have seen. Being 
familiar with our language, the pious Murriatto had always spoken so 
_ eloquently of the faith and practice of the Holy Catholic Church in 
her various ritual observances—their uses and abuses—and had 
always declared the necessity of them, and their efficacy when per- 
formed with becoming faith, solemnity, and decorum. Those he set 
forth in such terms, that, in his honest zeal, he had been known to 
have made converts to a religious life, not only of the callous and 
» indifferent of his own creed, but to have turned not a few, to say the 
best of them, of suspected principles, if not open professors of hereti- 
cal doctrines, into the very bosom of the shrine of St. Peter’s itself, I 
do not mean for a moment to insinuate (although from the Emerald 
Isle) that our captain had been tutored to this extent by the good 
old father ; but he consented to be present on the occasion we speak 
of, and he was the more readily induced to comply with the invitation 
as he had been much gratified some years before on visiting a 
monastery in the mother-country where Murriatto presided, and where 
he had first made his acquaintance. Captain R. was at that time 
first Luf of a dashing frigate, and his brother officers of the gun- 
room used to gibe him on the frequency of his visits to the father 
and the monastery. It appeared pretty clearly to them, they said, 
that some fair penitent who had resigned the world, some love-sister 
from her grated cell, beamed upon him in these vesper hours— 
bedecked, although a cloistered nun, in all the native hues and ra- 
diant brightness of healthful charms, penetrating the artificial veil 
and gloom that surrounded her with sweetness, grace, and beauty— 
and imparting such cheering rays of life and light to her adorin 
and watchful lover as attend the star of even, when gleaming wit 
beacon-ray over the desolate and lonely track of the weather-beaten 
mariner. But all this jeering was lost on the then Lieutenant R.: his 
visits were renewed and prolonged—and he only wished that, for 
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their hearts’ good, his messmates knew and could appreciate his 
ghostly father, as they used to call him, as a friend, as he did, fora 
more exemplary Christian did not exist. 

The cathedral of Vera Cruz is situated in the vicinity of the grand 
square. After passing through a ponderous archway the ascent is 
by a flight of steps. It is a venerable and massy edifice ; but there 
is an imposing reverence in all piles dedicated to religious purposes, 
a sort of awe which grows with their years, and, however lowly and 
abject may be the superstition they are intended to uphold, our mite 
of acclaim is readily called forth in admiration and praise of the 
structure. There is alsoa sanctity in those exercising their religious 
functions and ceremonies, and the priest who is sincere and devout, 
with the whole choir chanting their matins or vespers, give a new 
impulse to the same feeling. Whatever may be their peculiar tenets 
or habits of belief, it is not now for the mind to inquire-—it is suffi- 
cient that they look up for protection to the One Being whom we all 
adore, and they are accordingly entitled to, and command, our 
highest sympathies and respect—even while, perchance, they share 
our pity—otherwise we are not worthy of the benevolent Founder of 
the religion we profess. I do not hesitate to say, that the feelings 
I have attempted to describe, however much they may be derided 
by the “ uxco gude”—those who cannot or will not think with Chris- 
tian charity of such as differ with them in points of religious faith— 
had full possession of my mind when I witnessed the air of silent 
reverence and solemnity with which the services of the morning 
were here performed. So much, indeed, was my mind impressed 
with the occasion, that it was not till the ceremonies were well over 
that I perceived the crew of the barge, with Jack Ryder at their 
head, occupying a berth at the end of one of the wings of the ca- 
thedral close by the altar, so that they might well observe, and per- 
haps receive edification from, the acts of devotion of the brotherhood, 
as well as the devotees who attended. I do not know that the piety 
of the barge’s crew, generally, waxed warmer in this splendid fane, 
although Jack Ryder’s seemed to have imbibed the unwonted fervour 
of personal devotion—communicated, doubtless, by time, place, and 
circumstance, and the example of those who surrounded him—for, at 
times, he almost seemed to hug the altar where was placed one of 
the chief objects of reverence, a golden image of the Saviour erunci- 
fied. The benevolence of the fraternity, on the present occa- 
sion, contrary to their usual practice, and out of respect as well 
to the known partiality of their principal for Captain R., as from a 
purely Christian desire to benefit, spiritually, these brave sailors 
(though, as the event proved, incongruous religiosos), had placed 
them in the commanding position for beholding the ceremonies 
which we have just noticed. 

After the service, Captain R. thanked the priests for their attention 
to the sailors, for he well knew, to say the least of it, the conduct of the 
priests displayed an assiduity of politeness which the honest fellows 
who were the objects of it were ill prepared properly either to esti- 
mate or understand. He then, turning to the cockswain, gave orders 
to return with the barge on board the frigate, and come on shore 
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again at a certain hour in the evening. “Ay, ay, Sir,” said Jack 
Ryder, in reply to the captain’s command ; and he then trudged along. 
followed by the rest of the crew out of the cathedral—apparently wi 
more haste than was necessary, to show the alacrity of his obedience. 
As soon as Jack found himself fairly in the open street, his steps were 
accelerated to such a hasty pace all at once, as almost gave leg-bail, 
as they termed it, to his companions. Jim Lindsay, Ceaeeil who 
had observed something in Jack’s movements, while in the cathedral, 
just as the golden altar-piece disappeared, which threw a shrewd 
suspicion into his mind that his ship-mate, and not the priests, had re- 
moved it—and the bulky appearance of the left side of the cockswain’s 
jacket, when he was — the captain’s orders, which boomed 
out like a fresh and as yet honed quid of leaf tobacco in the 
cheek first receiving the nauseous deposit, rather confirmed the sus- 
picions which Jim was now determined should be cleared up with 
the least possible delay. He kept, therefore, as closely as he could 
in the cockswain’s wake ; but, at the first gate of egress, he and the 
rest of the crew fell somewhat astern of their more lucky brother 
Jack; for the obliging servitor, who had opened the door for him, 
had not yet returned om conducting him to the grand entrance, and 
the latchet required the fresh application of his key before others 
could pass. Jim, therefore, no sooner got rid of this barrier than he 
made a bolt fairly through the passage into the street, and gave vent 
to his impatience by singing out at the top of his voice len Jack 
Ryder—* Halloo there, shipmate, where so fast ?—Avast hauling 
there—heave to, heave to, and take me aboard with you.” 

Jack took no further notice of this sally than a side-long look over 
his left shoulder whence his shipmate hailed him; and, without 
slackening his pace, he bawled out in return—“ Heave ahead there, 
my hearties. Come along, Jim.” 

A few moments more and Jim Lindsay was along-side the cock- 
swain, puffing and gees 3 like a broken-winded racer. 

“ My stars, Jack,” said he, after a little breathing time, “ you are 

brushing away there, carrying all before you, like a first-rate in a 
double-reefed topsail breeze in the chops of the channel—or in one 
of them ’ere short bob-swells and cross-cutting seas with cauliflower 
tops, as Joe Miller,the old master of the Rover, used to call 
them ’ere snorters, as we meets with in the Bay of Biscay.” And, 
pots into Jack’s ear, after this rate, this fresh volley of fami- 
iar rough-spun sea-phraseology, a yarn was presently twisted 
between these two sea-worthies on their way to the beach, which 
smelt as much of tar and salt-water as the spun-yarn which they were 
daily accustomed to make up on board out of the fag-ends of old 
ropes and other fragments of junk, which, being teased and beat up 
into oakum, are then duly sprinkled with tar and the passing spray 
of sea-water. What follows is the thread as well as substance of 
their discourse. 

Jim. I say, Jack my boy, what is that ’ere you have been after? 
I twigged ye tuck the little saint under your jacket. Come now, 
tell me, have you not got the little golden one, as we saw on the 
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altar, stowed away under your left wing, or in the side pocket of the 
captain’s spare monkey* under your arm? ; 

Jack. The fact is, Jim, I do not mind letting you into the secret ; 
for, although you seem so knowing, you, nor no one else, can say 
they seed me take the little feller from the altar—it was a mere side 
wind that popped him into my pocket, as they were bustling him 
along by me ; and you may be sure, in the twinkling of a hand-spike, 
I seized the golden opportunity, and golden prize it presented—so 
we'll be secure from a wet jacket this cruise, my boy, any how. 

Jim. What, then, you have got the precious little golden figure- 
head after all; well, I thought as much, for I could not see where he 
had vanished to all at once, and you were his next-door neighbour— 
at least towards the close of that ’ere long rig-ma-roll Latin palaver 
of the Padre, I’ll be sworn; and now then for a jolly-boat breeze t 
this cruise any how, Tom Collins. 

Jack. You are quite right, my boy Jim, for who could help fancy- 
ing that, as he had already saved so many of them ’ere priests, and 
other shore-going} toggery-sort-of-chaps besides, that he might take 
a trip to sea for once in a way, and do us like service into the bargain 
in the barky, as well as serving his majesty, God bless him, in savin 
from Davy Jones's, as the chance might be, our gallant staunch | 
there, that now rides in the roads so proudly triumphant, like a duck- 
all-a-tanto,|| my boy, and as light as a Cape petrel? Is she nota 
jewel ofa craft, Jim? And, by the powers, we shall have studding 
sails, § low and aloft, on her this cruise, any how, else there’s ne’er a 
snake in Verginy. But steady, my boy, steady as she goes§—mum is 
the word, you know, Jim. 

Jim. Ay, ay, never fear me, my brave Tar, Jim Lindsay is no fool 
on amarch. But we shall have a bit of a gibe on the pretty little saint, 
by and by, when once we get a-clear of them along-shore sharks 
who would blow on us, and perhaps, too, blow the old barky, saint 
and all, out o’ the water, if they got scent of his new quarters. Never 
fear me, old boy, they’ll be wide awake who will catch Jim Lindsay 





* Jim here meant the captain’s boat-cloak ; but the real monkey, or pea-jacket, as 
it is indifferently called, isa rough out-side jacket, or rather coat, now an article of 
dress very much in vogue amongst our dandies ; which (originally designed for pilots 
= sailors) serves all the purposes of a great-coat without the inconvenience of the 
skirts. 

+t A breeze not more than that in which the jolly-boat (the least boat usually be- 
longing to a ship) might sail safely. 

$¢ Means people of the shore ; and toggery means the dress they were; and, taking 
the whole combined, is in contra-distinction to, and quite out of character with, that 
worn by sailors. 

|| Having all her fiddle-work up, as sailors term it—that is, all the light yards and 
beautiful tapering masts, which, in bad weather, are doused or taken from the position 
they hold when the ship is—all-a-tanto. 

§ The studding-sails are the sails which are only set in fair and, usually, compara- 
tively light winds, and are suspended by additional arms, as it were, rigged out, or 
projecting beyond the regular yards of the ship, to the end of which these lighter 
studding sail-yards are made fast. 

“1 Steady as she goes, is the term used to the helm’s-man, when conning the ship, to 
notify that he should keep as then steering. 
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asleep when mum is the word. I have my eye-teeth in the right 
quarter, old chap. 

Jack. Belay, there, Jim—belay your jaw-tackling—the less 
said the soonest mended, you know, and for the present, any how, 
recollect that that glib-tongued Bill Hawkins, nor none of the rest of 
the bargers, knows no more nor a dead man until we get fairly on 
the blue water, and have our little cherib snug up aloft in the main- 
top, 

“To look out for the life of poor Jack,” 


as the song goes. Ah! my boy, that’s the time o’ day, when the 
breezes will blow no great guns on the barky,* and we’ll be able to 
prove true, for once, he old wife’s yarn, which they sometimes stuff 
the green-horns with, by actually picking goose-berries in the main- 
top +; that is, if we like to take the trouble to plant them, and have 
tidyish cruise afterwards to grow them in, for we shall now have 
nothing but fair winds and fine weather, from our 


‘* Sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 
To look out for the life of poor Jack.” 


One would think that that ’ere sea-lawyer,t Tom Dibdin, who made 
all them ’ere precious pretty songs for us, had experienced a cruise 
of this sort, one day or other, before he tipped us the stave of “ The 
sweet little cherub” —what say you, Jim ? 

Jim. As to that, I knows nothing. Tom was up to a move or two, 
to be sure. But goose-berries ’? the main-top—why that’s an apple 
as sticks in my gizzard ; for when I first went cabin-boy, aboard the 
Monarch, I not only put my faith in this rogue’s twist of a sea-yarn, 
but gave proof I did so too, for I, quite knowingly to be sure, and, 
as | thought, unobserved, made my way to the futtocks||, and then 
crept through the lubber’s hole, to get at the precious fruit—sure ’s a 
gun I did; but, instead of which, I encountered some half-dozen 
grinning faces of the knowing ones, overwhelming me with down- 
right merriment, so that the terms ninny, and milk-sop, and goose- 
berry Jim, stuck by me like a bur while in that hooker,§ any how; 





* Term of endearment, employed by sailors when speaking of ‘their own ship. 
t The dialogue explains that this is a trick of the knowing ones on board played off 
on younkers and green-horns. 

A term denoting a glever or Jearned man among the crew of a ship. And, al- 
though the compliment is here paid to Dibdin’s genius of supposing him a sailor, yet 
the epithet sea-lawyer is rather dubious as a compliment, for it is usually applied by 
officers to ring-leaders in cases of mutiny, &c. 

|| The futtocks are the short shrouds which reach from the top and join the main- 
shrouds, or rigging, of the mast just below the top. They are very steep, and it is 
difficult to get over the brink or rim of the top, even when you have attained it at the 
top of the futtocks, and usually requires more length and strength of arm than pertains 
to a mere boy to do so, as well as much practice in the bargain to do so adroitly. It 
is often too much for younkers, even after being a spell at sea. They are therefore 
frequently tempted to mount through the lubber’s hole, as it is termed, which is the 
vacant part of the space left in the top itself, after the head of the mast has been in- 
serted in it, and the top is placed in its permanent place—or that it was originally 
designed for—over the tops of the lower masts of the ship. 
§ Vessel. 
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and I then swore, that when they diskivered the longitude, then I'd 
believe that goose-berries would grow in the main-top; but they 
have not diskivered the longitude yet, Jack. Howsomdever, whe- 
ther we have a crop of goose-berries or pine-apples in the main-top, 
is a matter of clear moon-shine to Jim Linden, so as we only have 
the little cherub aloft, fair winds and fine weather, such as when at 
the worst, in a Saturday night’s snorter,* a feller would be able to 
swig a bumper to them as we loves, with a dead certainty of being 
once more in their arms before the pipe of the last whistle. If our 
little cherib only does this for us, then I'll be satisfied. Goose- 
berries i’ the main-top, eh! that’s a sneezert as takes me aback as 
long as this apple—gooseberry, or whatever you like to call it, sticks 
in my gullet. 
Jack. Well, Jim, we have all been rigged in our turn about the 
ooseberries, although not all so quick set as you seem to have been; 
for my part, I myself cast a wistful eye or two aloft, and began to feel 
sharkish towards them, until they began to tell me they were as big as 
lemons. Ah! thinks I, that fish won’t bite. Never mind, Jim, you’re 
on the right side the hedge after all; for it ought rather to be a feather 
iu a lad’s cap, instead of their making a laughing-stock of him, that 
he does make a bold adventure aloft and mounts the top,—never mind 
how he gets there. 


So moralized our friend the cockswain on Jim Lindsay’s early misad- 
venture with the goose-berries—no doubt very much to Jim’s edifi- 
cation; but there was an end now to this long cheek-by-jowl of 
our two sea-worthies, for by this time they reached the beach, 
and Jack hailed the boat-keeper to haul in, while Jim, who was now 
equally anxious with his companion to make a speedy and fair de- 
parture, hailed the rest of the crew, and, as they did not appear, then 
went in quest of them. So much now depaskel, or seemed to de- 
pend, at this stage, on their alacrity in making good their retreat, as 
the security of their invaluable prize, and with it the safety of the 
barky (as they ever and anon endearingly called the frigate), for this 
cruise at least. Both now were wel up into the highest state of 
excitement, for Jack had had his superstitious fears awakened by 
some portentous dreams as to the ship’s safety next cruise, and these 
had previously been communicated to Jim, who was abundantly sus- 
ceptible on this weak side—superstition—of the sailor’s character. 
They both went to it then like Trojans, towards one common end. 
Jack lost not a moment on his part, but sprung on board the barge 
just as she was touching the beach ; then shoving her off, and shooting 

er out a little way, until he thought he was beyond the ken of official 
eyes, he there snugly deposited his prize in the heart of his monkey- 
jacket, which, having well secured, 3 stowed once more away in the 
stern sheets under the after-thwarts. By the time he had done this he 
espied his active friend Jim, and the rest of the crew, bearing briskly 
down upon them. In a couple of minutes more they were all hands 
fairly embarked, and pulling out lustily towards the ship in the roads, 





* Stout gale or very stiff breeze. + Stiff breeze. 
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Jack promised an extra pull at the monkey* he had got with him, 
ifthey would strike out fairly like men—“ and unless,” says he, “ you 
strike out, we will run the chance of short commons of grog now 
serving out on board.” ‘Let me but weather this bout,” said Jack 
Ryder to himself; and then addressing himself again to the crew 
— There she spins, my hearties; drive on, keep jogging—a few 
half-dozen strokes like that will fetch us right along-side.” Jack, 
with all this, kept every moment casting his eyes towards the shore, 
fancying he saw already mustered on the beach a bevy of priests in 
hue and cry after him and their lost image, for Jack had seen enough 
of their seemingly unwieldy carcasses to know their power of muscle 
and of limb, when they chose to put themselves in motion. They 
were not so old, burly, and overgrown, as they sometimes appeared 
to be, but, on occasion, lentenels wondrous flexibility of joint out 
of, as well as in, the cathedral—so he had witnessed more than once 
—and so he expected nothing but the most instant and energetic 
measures the moment they made the discovery of the disappearance 
of the altar-piece. And, by the bye, the said image was by no means 
a trifle in its way, for being nearly a cubit’s length, and of pure gold, 
it would have made its intrinsic value available, in a worldly point 
of view, in any market, and that to no slender extent; and whatever 
might be its virtues as an altar-piece and idol in the eyes of the de- 
votees and priests of Vera Cruz, or as a cherub in the imaginations 
and vagaries of the sailors, certes there was enough, in its more 
substantive form and character, to put in motion the sturdiest limb of 
Mother Church in any corner of Christendom. 

When Jack Ryder got along-side with the boat, he, by some little 
maneeuvre, contrived to get the monkey-jacket containing the idol 
pitched unobserved in ata port-hole. One of his messmates twigged 
the move, and, fancying it a prize of grog, quite knowingly rolled it 
in the same instant under a gun carriage, whence Jack, as soon as he 
got on board, snatched it up, and then bolted with it to his berth. 
There, for the time being, he deposited the precious cbject of his care 
in a locker, and at night he contrived to wrap itup more snugly in the 
monkey-jacket, covering it afterwards with a blanket, and then stow- 
ing the whole away in the cable-tier. Well, all this passed very 
adroitly, and as the ship was under sailing orders, Jack assuredly 
would have succeeded in securing his shipmates the full benefit of 
the guardianship of the sanctified image; but as the good Father 
Murriatto, and his brethren, would have it, the wind chopped 
round, and detained the ship, and before the grog was served out 
next morning, that is, before seven bells, or half-past eleven o'clock, 
a boat containing a high dignitary of the Church, in full canon- 
icals, with a cross held up before him, was seen making towards the 
frigate. The venerable figure of Father Murriatto was soon recog- 
nised as the personage in the boat, and a few minutes more brought 
him along-side. Neither the captain nor the officers were in the 





* The monkey, here alluded to, is a term applied to a cocoa-nut filled with spirits— 
a mode of smuggling it on board often practised by sailors. A ruse of Jack 
Ryder’s, by the bye, this time played off on his shipmates, but for which he made up 
abundantly afterwards. . 
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least prepared for this apparently so formal a visit—and had just time 
to ship their epaulettes and side-arms, and to order a chair to be 
slung for the Rev. father, by means of which he and his suite were 
in a very brief space placed in safety on the quarter-deck, and re- 
ceived in due form. ‘The good Murriatto was greeted by all who 
had the least knowledge of him, with that reverence and respect 
which his office and character demanded ; and those officers who had 
not before seen the worthy father, were at once subdued into awe 
and admiration by his majestic and imposing appearance. Never 
did looks of benign beneficence so adorn humanity, saving in the Sa- 
viour himself, as were conspicuous in every feature of the good old 
man. Even bedecked in his canonicals as he was—nature did more 
for him than all the gloss of art, for his milk-white tresses flowed in 
silvery folds down his shoulders; there was “no dejected haviour of the 
visage ;” all his bearing showed the perfect truth of his faith, and the 
hope that was inhim. He addressed himself to the captain, and, to 
the astonishment of all present, at once declared the object of his 
visit to be the recovery of the golden altar-piece which had been 
taken from the cathedal during the service of the previous morning. 
He was well assured, he said, that no member of the Church would 
have ventured to do what they regarded as a deed of the deepest 
sacrilege ; and from the position occupied by certain of the sailors 
while in the cathedral, he had little doubt that some of them, without 
knowing the enormity of the crime, had taken away the image of the 
blessed Saviour. After having given some description of it, and 
the manner in which he thought it had disappeared, the captain imme- 
diately ordered the boatswain to pipe the hands up, protesting at the 
same time to his excellent friend the good Murriatto, that he would 
flog severely whoever was found to have been guilty of this disho- 
nourable act. The worthy father, ever alive to the call of humanity, 
here interposed his sacred authority, and declared his desire that no 
one should be punished, and proposed rather (such was the beneficence 
of his nature) a reward of several doubloons for whoever would re- 
store the lost image; and until the captain would consent to these terms, 
he begged he would proceed no furthur in the matter. Captain R. 
immediately acceded to the generous overture, and made known the 
object of the father’s visit to the ship’s company, and the terms pro- 
posed by him, which he stated he had bound himself to abide by, and 
that, therefore, whoever knew any thing of the image, and would 
afford such information as to cause its being delivered up, he would 
not be punished, but receive the reward offered. ‘And now, my 
lads,” continued the captain, with an air of confidence that none of his 
sailors were implicated in any purloining transaction of the kind re- 
ferred to by the priests, “if any of you know any thing of this lost 
image, I beg you may at once declare all you know to me.” After a 
demur, and intense ening in a few moments Jack Ryder came for- 
ward, hitching up his trowsers, showing his quid in his cheek, and 
doffing his hat almost at one and the same instant, he declared as how 
that he could give some account of the image, hoping as how he 
would not be punished for what he had done, as he only meant, for 
the safety of the barky, to have taken the loan of the little golden saint 
for a cruise, declaring what he had done to Jim Lindsay before ; 
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that as he had saved so many on shore already, he thought he might 
without any harm, for a short spell, do service at sea for the good of 
all hands on board, as well, perhaps, as to the benefit of his majesty, 
God bless him! “Aye, aye, Sir,” said the captain, ‘so you,—of all 
the barge’s crew,—you, my cockswain too, are the author of all this 
disgrace which has been brought upon us.” Jack showed some symp- 
toms of wincing and compunction under this reproof, and was about 
to reply, when the captain said to him, “ Produce the image, Sir, in- 
stantly, without further palaver, and count yourself lucky that I have 
pledged my word not to punish you.” Jack immediately descended 
into the waste,” and, making his way to the cable tier, he pulled 
forth the blanket made up in a bundle well secured npn yarn, 
which he carried on the quarter-deck and opened up, producing the 
image, which was quite uninjured, for, besides the outer coatings of 
monkey-jacket and blanket, it was first rolled up in as much cotton 
or linen shirting-stuff as would have sufficed for the winding-sheet of 
an Egyptianimage. The good old father, over-joyed at the success 
of his mission, immediately handed to Jack the reward promised, 
consisting of some five or six doubloons, which were duly rubbed 
down in every port the ship visited, and the health of all the saints 
was pledged in many a flowing bowl, in the Saturday-night associa- 
tions of our hero and his jolly shipmates, for at least six months after 
the adventure which introduced to their acquaintance the little golden 
image of Vera Cruz, which, although among the least, not the last 
remembered, assuredly, was he, on all such occasions. ‘lhere still 
survive, or did very lately, those who could testify the truth of what 
is here narrated of Jack Ryder and the little sanctified golden image 
of our Saviour, in this his unfortunate move,—rather happy hit some 
will call it, to press him into the sea-service of his late Britannic Ma- 
jesty, King William IV., of glorious memory. 





THE HYACINTH.t 
BY MRS, L. MILES. 


Alas ! alas! within thy purple breast, 

How deep the mystic letters are imprest. 
Prophetic flow’r! if Grecian sages read 

Those mournful characters which wail the dead, 
We of less sunny land and happy clime 

May take the lesson—Moralist of time! 
Though ages have gone by, still undefaced, 

Yet faint as if by seraph pencil traced, 

An unseen hand the fatal presage weaves, 

And stamps our destiny upon the leaves. 





* The waste of a ship is on the gun-deck, between the fore and main hatchways. 

t The fable of this flower is interesting : it is said to derive its name from Hya- 
cinthus, a beautiful youth beloved by Apollo and Zephyrus, but who was killed acci- 
dentally by the former (Zephyrus having, in a fit of jealous rage, wafted the shaft of 
Apollo to the heart of his favourite) ; the grief-struck deity changed the blood which 
fell to the earth into “‘ the sanguine flower inscribed with woe.” _ 

} The petals of the true Hyacinth exhibit two delicate figures resembling the Greek 
interjection of grief or lamentation pev—alas / 
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RUSSIAN LITERATURE SINCE 1815. 
(Continued from p. 512.) 


In the dynasty of Russian poets there is none of more indigenous 
origin than Zukowski. His crown, though of rough texture and 
coarse ornaments, owes nothing to foreign workmanship. It sits 
lightly and gracefully upon his forehead, and with its very simpli- 
city and coarseness imparts a feeling of pride akin to that with 
which the mighty possessor of the iron crown of Lombardy ex- 


claimed— 
Dio me la diede, quai a qui la tocca! 


Sprung from among the ranks of the people, he is the first who 
signed the Magna Charta of popular liberties and rights on the dig- 
nified estate of literature. Unity of purpose or systematic regula- 
rity in composition is as inimical to his nature as it is averse to 
popular fancy, which bears no restraint. Thence his works cannot 
stand the test of translation. Through its deadening medium all 
the beauties of his poetry would disappear, and all its peculiarities 

row unintelligible, if*not offensive. The gorgeous and fanciful 
state of disorderliness in which} we find some of his earliest poems 
reminds us strongly of the nature of those supernatural beings with 
which, in Russia, vulgar songs and stories abound. The tradition 
tells us of an enchanted cat, who walks on the confines of the land of 
marvels and sorcery. Chained to a stately oak by golden trammels, 
he perambulates the boundary in the depth of night, and “ sings 
a song as he goes to the right, and recites a ballad as he walks to the 
left.” It is with equally careless and unconscious prodigality that 
Zukowski throws, right and left, songs and ballads from the sich store 
of his genius. He entered, as it were, the first of mortals, that 
magic circle entrusted to the guardianship of a mysterious being, 
unsealed there the source of popular poetry, and, but for the superior 
merits of the poet of whom we shall speak in the sequel, we might 
add that he let loose its waters to flow through the wide expanse of 
Russian dales and meadows. To that earlier part of his life, when 
that haunted pale harboured his spirit, and when unfortunate love 
quickened his poetical energies, we must refer his best composi- 
tions, his ballads and his legends, his Mary and his Ludmilla, his 
disinterested attachment to his country, and his enthusiasm for 
liberty. His Swietlana is a composition which will render his name 
familiar to every feeling mind in Europe. ‘To the friendly regard 
of the English he will be recommended by his poems entitled, 
* Eolus’s Harp,” in which, with much truth, he embodied the spirit 
of Ossianic poetry. What grace, what charm his poetry possesses in 
its outward form may be seen by comparing his beautiful translations 
of Gray’s “Elegy,” and Schiller’s “ Lenora,” with the originals, 
even though the reader should not know the language. Thus Zu- 
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kowski is considered in Russia as the; father of that species of poetry 
to which the recent squabbles of the literati have assigned the name 
of romantic. Indeed, it is he who led the ranks of national poets 
against the old Aristarchs of the Classic School, roused the spirit of 
reaction, vanquished the dangerous and universal custom of imitating 
the French, and set up nationality on its vacant throne. Unfortu- 
nately, before‘his spirit attained all the manliness of maturer age, the 
busy race of ambition opened to him its wide portals, and he sur- 
rendered the lofty aspirations of his genius to the guidance of courtly 
favours and temptations. From the secluded state of a poet, from 
the obscure task of the remnipe of a periodical (The European 
Herald), he rose to the station and dignities of the Preceptor to the 
Hair Presumptive of the Imperial Crown., Here, from time to time, 
his old genius woke again from the trance of courtly fumes and 
incenses, and, as if in expiation of his apostacy, poured out lays full 
of that tremulous nervousness and that deep-buried feeling of a 
spirit which lingers and longs after escaping the no longer noble and 
erect frame. We fancy to hear its wailings and throbs in the 
following words, which he himself places in the mouth of a prisoner 
addressing a butterfly driven by accident into his cell :— 

“ Whence comest thou, thou inhabitant of ether, tell me whence 
comest thou, thou unexpected envoy of heaven? Which propitious 
Zephyr has driven thee here, into this glen of tears? Alas! the 
bright ray of daylight never reaches this cavern. Horror dwells in 
it; joy shuns its pestiferous walls..... 

“Tell me, thou nature’s darling! are the charms of the sk 
always the same ? Do flowers grow on meadows as before? Do 
forests exhale fragrancy, and waters shine? And the nightingale, 
does he sing as of yore, in the mist of night? Ah! tell me 0 
is the sun? what has become of the spring ? 

“Have you got no news from Freedom? Have you heard her 
hymns in the mountains? Have you seen her in the dales amidst gay 
and lively sports? Have you seen the — where I dwelt happy 
for years? Are there nature’s charms always the same? is all now 
as it was before ? 

‘The spring has never visited these vaults. No flower grows on 
them. On them only the tyrant’s hand has engraved the annals of 
suffering. The light breath of Zephyr never reaches them. The 
scream of pain pierces only their dead silence. But thou dost not 
see it, thou dost not hear it. Thy lightness lifts thee above my chains, 

“Fly, then, fly into liberty and the fields. Fly the depth of this 
eave. Hasten to spend and enjoy your spring. Another spring 
will never shine for thee. Hasten, thou ornament of the creation, 
The silken meadows call thee. There, their charms are your only 
fetters ; your prison—the skies.” 

The following is one spark of that patriotic fire which inspired and 
cheered the brightest days of his life. He thus indignantly addresses 
his country’s foes and their leader in a poem bearing the title of 
“The Minstrel in the Russian Camp,” the poem which he is 
reported to have written before the battle on the Tarutina :— 
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The robber he had spread his power 
Around our Moskwa’s borders, 

And from our Kremlin’s sacred tower 
He issued forth his orders. 

“1 trample on the base-born clay, 
Which folly’s pride assembles, 

And prince and subject both obey.” 
Insulting one !—he trembles. 

For vengeance wakes her from her rest, 
And arms her with her torches ; 

Heaves ruin on the Tyrant’s breast, 
And drives him from our porches. 

Now bring thy slavish princes, now, 
To our ice-girded nation, 

And lead them o’er our paths of snow 
To horror and starvation. 

Come, Winter, rouse thee from thy bed, 
And close our country’s portals. 

O see! he strews the land with dead— 
With piles of frozen mortals. 


Among all Russian generals he selects Suwaroff for particular 
notice, saying, 

Who is that white-haired hero, who 
That northern more than Roman? 

His penetrating glance looks through 
The phalanx of the foeman : 

From yonder clouds what shadowy rows 
Are towards his footsteps turning? 

The spirits of the Alpine snows 
Are wailing loud and mourning ; 

Franks and Sarmatians at his view 
Death’s icy paleness borrow, 

Well they may fear him, well may rue, 
It is the great Suwarow ! 


Such is that “‘ Harlequin” hero as represented by the magnifying 
glass of national pride. We have quoted the stanza for the amuse- 
ment of those who recollect what Byron said of him with so much 
truth :-— 


Hero, buffoon, half demon and half dirt, 

Praying, instructing, desolating, plundering ; 
Now Mars, now Momus, and, when bent to storm 
A fortress, Harlequin in uniform. 


The subject of this poem brings us at once within the most glori- 
ous period of Russian annals. For it is such, that moment, when 
her genius dropped the aggressive sword of conquest, and handled 
the weapon of righteous defence. For the first time the Russian 
people were taught to respond to something higher, something 
nobler, than the Autocrat’s sic volo, sic jubeo. Nor was the shriek of 
their country in distress unanswered. The youth to a man rushed to 
the battle-fields. Neither vain were their efforts and sacrifices. At 
the end of the struggle they saw their sovereign taking the first seat 
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im the councils of Europe, preside over her destinies, nay, return to 
his capital with the glorious name of “The Benefactor of Nations.” 
Such violent commotion could not remain without a corresponding 
revolution in the moral region. As the Russian arms were crowned 
with victory, so the sentiments, the enthusiasm of the people were 
rewarded and blessed with a more than ordinary gathering of men 
of genius. Of two of the most eminent among them we have spoken 
already; but the eventful period of the national war found them 

wn up men in years and fame. It cuts in two, as it were, their 
poetical history ; and if they did not remain uninfluenced by its 
stirring times, it cannot be said that they derived all their power 
from it. Now, however, we come to a poet, who, entirely the child 
of that epoch, has grown to be the noblest of her representatives, 
His cradle has been rocked by the first shakes of the coming earth- 
quake ; his ideas and dreams put in motion by the spring-tide of 
intellectual revolution, and his tongue taught to spell his language in 
the manly and dignified sound which, for the first time, the nation, 
conscious of her own existence, began to employ. 

Alexander Puszkin, the poet to whom we allude, was born within 
the verge of the present century, under the star of alliance between 
the whimsical Emperor Paul and the first Consul of the French 
Republic. His melancholy death, which occurred some months ago, 
has probably made his name familiar to many of our readers. He 
fell by the hand of an unworthy disturber of his domestic peace,— 
another victim on the Byronian scroll of unfortunate husbands. 
Bearing in mind the rare instance of devotion as exemplified by the 
heroic act of Hugo Grotius’s wife, who, by saving her husband at the 
risk of her life, saved to the world so many important works—it is, 
indeed, painful to think how few of her sex come in for a share of a 
similar gratitude on our part. The noble descent of Puszkin’s 
father opened to the son the career of rank and distinction. The 
eastern cast of that poet’s face, his imaginative intellect, fiery mind, 
and feverish temperament, revealed the origin of his mother, an 
African by family, if not by birth. He studied at the Carskoie Sied- 
skie Lyceum, nt ne the sons of the Russian nobility receive the 
elegant and showy training of courtly education. Four young men 
of fair promise, if not of equal talents, left that imperial college at 
the same period—Kuehelbecker, the patriot and poet; Delwick, 
the novelist ; Gryboidoff, the founder of Russian Comedy ; and Pusz- 
kin. The latter, on leaving it, disdained the rank to which every 
student of that school is entitled, and preferred to become dependent 
on literature for support and glory, than to enter the dangerous 
avenue of honours. ‘ Go,” said he to his companions, “ to crawl in 
the antechamber or to freeze on the parade ground, happy if allowed 
to warm benumbed limbs in the smoke of the barrack-room. For 
me another sun doth shine.” And soon he followed up that spirit of 
independence by a more signal emancipation from the basilisk charm 
of the Court. He wrote an ode to Liberty, the spell word at whose 
sound the very walls of St. Petersburgh shake to their foundation. 
Russia’s future ornament, the genius, but for whom her young lite- 
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rature would be yet at its spelling-book, was sentenced to undergo 
a severe corporal punishment, and to be sent into exile to Bessa- 
rabia. With a shaved head, loaded with heavy irons, he was carried 
away to the place of his expatriation; but unlike Ovid, who, wan- 
dering in the contiguous regions, was horrified at the idea lest he 
should die there, and his shade should be confounded with those of 
the monsters inhabiting that desert to which he was expelled. Pusz- 
kin rejoiced to be sent to the country of vineyards and love, to the 
verge of the fountain, the invigorating waters of which roused at 
once in him the spirit of eastern imagery. Instead of the poisoned 
arrows of the Scythians, of which Naso says, 


Et telum causas mortis habere duas, 


Puszkin’s heart received there only the shaft with which the sight of 
nature and beauty, the grandeur of historical recollections, opens the 
wound of poetical feeling, and discloses the sealed source of inspira- 
tion. To the period of his wanderings through the Crimea and the 
Caucasian regions the conception of his poems ought to be referred. 
As he grew in fame, he experienced the assiduity and favours of 
the nobility. At Count Woronzoff’s balls in Odessa, defying still the 
imperial frown, he used to appear with shaved head, though no 
longer forced to submit to that ignominious mark, turning thus the 
intended sign of disgrace into that of honour. But here a total 
change takes place in his destiny and his character. Nicholas on 
his accession to the throne intimated to Puszkin that he had to make 
the choice between the Court and Siberia. The attraction of the 
former was too strong, the horror of the latter too powerful to 
admit even a moment’s hesitation. —The man may be condemned, 
but the minstrel should be excused. Poetry can only blossom under 
the shade of bowers. It may not disdain the echoes of pillared por- 
ticos. Without an applauding audience, without the nod of encou- 
ragement, few men are firm enough to cling to the reed of inspiration. 
Thus the sumptuous halls, which once rung with renegade flattery 
and venal adulations of Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, opened now 
their portals to the converted patriot, the poet laureate of the 
Court. Puszkin said of Zukowski, at the time when the latter was 
appointed to his lucrative office, that “ he covered his laurels with a 
powdered wig, and exchanged the robe for the livery.” Now the 
edge of this sarcasm was to be turned against its author. He 
dropped the graphic pen with which he wrote “The Caucasian Cap- 
tive,” and drew “ The History of the Turkish Campaign” as the fitful 
theme of panegyric. He began by an Ode to Liberty, he ended by 
that on the Capture of Warsaw. He composed his first works at the 
bidding of the genius of Freedom, he wound up the circle of his 
ever-active spirit by compositions made by command of that of 
Tyranny. 

In all his works he evinced a genuine feeling and a natural cast of 
conception. From the great mass of his poems, ballads, and tales, 
the following bear the true imprint of his talent, and are considered 
as dit majorum gentium of Russian literature :-— 
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1. Ruslan and Ludmila, a romantic poem in four cantos. 

2. The Caucasian Captive, in four cantos, in the style and form 
of Byron’s Eastern Tales. 

3. The Fountain of Bakery-Serai, in four cantos. 

4. The Bohemians, in three parts. 
* 5. Graff Nolin (Count Cypher, if we may translate it so), a ludi- 
crous exposition of the manners of the fashionable world. 

6. Borys Godunoff, a Tragedy. 

7. Poltawa, in four cantos. Mazeppa is the chief hero of this 

em. 

8. The Robbers, in two parts. 

9. Eugenius Onigin, a poetical romaunt, in twenty-five chapters. 

To analyze any of these chef-d’ceuvres would be more than the 
narrow limits of this paper can admit; none, nor any part of them, 
has been ever translated into English. We shall therefore confine 
ourselves to a general appreciation of their tone and spirit. Neither 
science nor philosophic speculation ever ruffles the even-gliding 
stream of his effusions. Only love, and this with an unparalleled 
power, throws it into ape swell. But of its melodious sound it 
may be said in the words he wrote in a celebrated Pianist’s album : 


Love only can supersede music, 
And love also is harmony. 


The descriptive has been always a prominent feature of a literature 
in its teens. But though certainly Puszkin’s poetry excels most in 
the picturesque and the didactic, yet it abounds in touches of true 
feeling, and often assumes the stern brow of knowledge of the most 
abstruse recesses and workings of the human mind. Maria, Mazeppa’s 
wife, displays at one time Cordelia’s filial attachment,—she can only 
“ Jove and be silent ;” at another, she raves with Ophelia’s majesty of 
sorrow .In “ The Caucasian Captive,” Zarema, who devotes her life 
to break the chains of her lover, and learns then that his heart is 
already pledged to another, reminds us strongly of Gulnare, though 
the Russian poet’s delineation of character possesses more of heavenly 
hue and airiness, which Byron has thrown into the creation of Me- 
dora. The peculiarities of Russian imagery and tradition have been 
beautifully embodied in the poem we have placed at the head of all 
others. It is eminently national, and, as such, it cannot be easily 
appreciated by a foreign reader. We doubt much, for instance, 
whether English taste could be easily reconciled with the huge head 
severed from its trunk, with eyes ever rolling and convulsed, placed 
on the watch of a sorcerer’s sword—the head, which plays the pro- 
minent part in that composition. 

Sarcastic wit and lively satire are not foreign to him, nay, in 
private life those qualities made his company courted, and every 
word of his repeated by an eager multitude. Only once he found 
himself outwitted, and by whom does the reader suppose? By the 
Emperor Alexander himself. The Czar having heard that the poet 
said of him that he was “ deaf, stupid, and revengeful,” ordered the 
culprit to attend at his palace, when, to the great astonishment of the 
latter, he dismissed him with the following rebuke :—‘ That I am 
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deaf, it is not my fault; whether I am stupid it is not for you to 
judge ; and because I am not revengeful, I shall take no further 
notice of your silly escapade.” The poet, however, took a signal 
revenge for the mishap of his first arrow. When gas was first 
introduced into St. Petersburgh, people used to assemble round the 
lanterns and wonder at the new medium of light. “ Silly fellows,” 
said Puszkin, in a wittily-worded epigram, “ you are crowding round 
the lantern to marvel at a new light; hang the Czar on that lamp- 
post, and the whole people shall be enlightened at once.” 

Puszkin draws constantly from the source of popular tradition, and 
yet he is far from being the poet of the people. His art consists in 
concealing the homeliness of the subject under the gentility of refined 
attire. He writes for the people, but he writes in the style ofa 
eR Certainly he may be considered as representing in 

ussia that moral change which seems to herald in the proximate 
social reform in the Slavonian community. Yet he is rather the last 
of the old generation, than the first of the new one. He has built his 
poetic mansion on a lofty position of the boundary line ; his watch- 
tower overlooks both regions ; apparently neutral to both, he, with 
smuggler-like sagacity, carries off the rich produce of the one, but, 
to pass it off, gives it the shape and the stamp of the other. There 
is that immense difference between him and Zukowski, that while the 
latter writes and sings unconscious that in his random wanderings he 
has stumbled over a land of unknown wonders—the former, full 
aware of the value and glory of the new discovery, contents himself 
with occasional inroads, imports the booty by stealth, accumulates 
riches in secrecy, and while there is some renown to be reaped on 
the old ground, tarries in self-willed obstinacy to enter, inhabit, and 
own the virgin land of popular poetry, as if, in tender anxiety for its 
future prosperity, he was loth to show the road to the vulgar tribe 
of adventurers. Hence his works are marked with much more 
steadiness, wealth, and purpose, while his rival, we might say his 
at surpasses him in simplicity and spontaneity of inspiration. 

uszkin knew his failings, and therefore expressed, at all times, his 
admiration for the superior merit of the Polish poet, Mickiewier, 
who has boldly stricken the chord he did not dare to touch, trans. 
lated his Wallenrod, and delighted in calling him his senior brother. 
We cannot repeat enough that to the unnatural structure of Russian 
society ought to be attributed the deficiencies of his genius. The 
systematic bustle of the Court me be mistaken for the regular 
movement of free existence, since all beyond that narrow circle is 
torpid and stationary. The poet, who cannot expect Petrarch’s 

pular coronation, must be satisfied with the wreath bestowed by 
the hand of the Cesar. And whatever may be Puszkin’s merits or 
errors, he stands alone, unassisted, as the subject of censure or 
praise. He depended entirely upon his own taste, for with this 
respect the nobility has ceased, the people has not yet begun to be 
Russian. Even in the weakest moments of presumption, therefore, 
he himself could not rate his genius but as the forerunner of some 
mightier spirit. Another, more powerful mind must raise the storm, 
which will chase away the over-clouding shadows. Puszkin’s fame 
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must be satisfied with having stirred the first wind, and disclosed to 
Europe the current of Russian feeling and imagination, which, for a 
moment, leapt sparkling to our view, 
‘‘ As the stream late concealed 
By the fringe of its willows, 
When it rushes revealed 
In the light of its billows.” 


Rassian Literature since 1815. 


Beside this extraordinary man the pretensions of all others shrink 
within the bounds of ordinary prominence. Still, if he be considered 
as the noblest expression of the intellectual revolution in progress, 
there are some who ought to be held as the talented representatives 
of its grosser, and yet so exalted nature, ef the devotion, firmness, 
and sacrifices, which the Russian youth displayed in their glorious 
struggle, prompted by the ardent desire to turn the momentary sun- 
shine of awakened life into lasting benefits and corresponding ad- 
vantages for the bulk of the people. 

After the end of the French war, the enlightened portion of the 
nation hailed the Emperor with unbounded gratitude, but in return 
for the efforts they made, they expected, nay, they were confident 
that they soon should add to the title of liberator, that of the founder 
of liberty at home. Having conceded to him the honours of a 
military ovation, they breathlessly awaited the propitious moment to 
crown him with the Harmodian laurel of civic virtue. For some 
time their anxious hopes have been kept alive by splendid promises 
and partial performances. Poland had received a constitution, 
Russia was to be soon assimilated by a like bestowal of popular fran- 
chises. The hated German faction was expelled from the purlieus 
of the Court, and the council of state received into its pale many a 
scion of the old aristocracy. In fact, it was but superseding a foreign 
faction by a national one. But even this was a progress for a 
country like Russia. In the absence of liberty the people will 
secretly countenance the struggle, and applaud, though they may 
not profit by the triumph of a party, which from necessity have 
seemingly espoused its cause by oy ry its colours. That all this 
was a real change for the better the dial of literature marked it with 
signs not to be misunderstood. “ The deserts of the intellectual 
world” began to swarm with joyful and inspired labourers ; fiction 
in verse, and reality in prose, assumed a national tone; the censor 
forgot the odious occupation of his office ; and freedom of thought 
stood radiant before the untenanted prisons, formerly destined for 
literary offenders. The Romans used to place a slave behind the 
triumphant car of the victor, to remind him of the vicissitudes of for- 
tune; beside Alexander it is the emancipated national Muse, elated 
with brilliant anticipations, who took her station and pointed the 
expectant hopes of the people.—But, alas! these hopes 


** Came like truth, and disappeared like dreams.” 


From a pleasing, though not involuntary delusion, the Russian youth 
has been awakened by the thunder hurled by the meeting of monarchs 
at Aix-la-Chapelle. Their enthusiasm sought refuge in a well-de- 


signed and vastly spread conspiracy. The death of the crowned 
Jury, 1838, E 
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apostate gave the signal to the outbreak. The circumstances of that 
revolution are too recent to warrant here a repetition; nor should 
we have alluded to them, had not the melancholy fate of four emi- 
nent writers been blended with their unfortunate issue.—Such 
certainly are Murawieff, Ryleieff, Bestureff, and Kuchelbecker. 
The first raised the standard of revolt in the South, the two next in 
St. Petersburgh. Murawieff fell in the first encounter, and on the 
spot where he died his body was hung, and his name, heading the 
long list of accomplices, honours, to this day, the gallows erected in 
the battle-field. Byleieff died on the scaffold. Bestureff has been 
sent for life to the mines of Siberia.* Their trusty companion, 
Kuchelbecker, escaped for a time the imminent danger. Concealed 
in the rough garments of a peasant, he travelled on foot all the dis- 
tance between St. Petersburgh and Warsaw, where the Grand Duke 
Constantine resided at the time. Whether he came there with the 
dagger or a petition, with the undaunted spirit of a Republican, or 
the meek humbleness of a penitent, or, what is more probable, with 
the idea of subduing the reluctance of the true heir to the imperial 


5 . 
crown to assert his rights, the subsequent judicial proceedings have 


not at all elicited. ecognised at the gates of Warsaw, he onl 
owed the commutation of the capital punishment into hard labour in 
Siberia for life, to the powerful intercession of his friend, the grand 
Duke Michel. 

The finest pages of Russian history shall bear the names of these 
martyrs. We might easily describe or anticipate in what terms the 
future annalist will speak of them, but here we have only to deal 
with what he will perhaps value the least—their literary worth. And 
yet he cannot fail to dilate upon the circumstance so highly raising 
the character of that conspiracy, that its chiefs have been all more 
or less already known and admired in the literary world ;—that 
while they secretly devised measures for the outbreak, their writings 
prepared the mind and roused the latent spirit of the nation, and that 
the code propounded by them for the Slavonian Republic will proba- 
bly remain as one of the finest monuments of political philosophy. 


(To be continued. ) 





* We have just seen the following sad piece of intelligence from St. Petersburgh 
as to this poet: “ The fate of Bestureff, the poet, is here especially lamented. He was 
sent to Siberia on account of his participation in the events of 1825. Pardoned by the 
Emperor, he was sent to the army in the Caucasus. There he was killed by a musket- 
shot not far from Jkaterinoslaw.’’ Russian literature can ill afford that loss, after 
the so recent death of Pushkin. What a melancholy fate, to feel—to suffer for 
liberty—and yet to be forced to combat it, and die from the hand of a mountaineer, 
asserting only the independence of his country. 
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READE’S “ITALY.” * 


To the list of the leading poets of the age a new name is now 
added ; and henceforth we need not hesitate to speak of de Lamar- 
tine, Hugo, Moore, Reade, Campbell, &c , in the same breath. In 
these times, when the Muses are so universally neglected, and their 
votaries discouraged by the bad taste of the public—when the accli- 
vities of Parnassus and Helicon are deserted, and when Pegasus, with 
drooping wings, pines at the foot of his once venerated shrine—in 
such an age, the publication of a poem like the one under notice, is 
a cheering meteor in the benighted sphere of English literature. 
The French still appreciate and encourage the lucubrations of their 
bards : a volume of poetry, from the pen of de Lamartine, a drama 
of Jouy or Cassimir Delavigne, or a new national air, are certain 
to acquire an amazing degree of popularity, and run through as 
many editions as the most approved romance. Such was the case 
with the Chants du Crepuscule of Victor Hugo, the inimitable Jocelyn 
of de Lamartine, the Algues of Baron Coppens, &c., &c.; but such 
is not the case in England, where a trashy novel is now unfortunately 
a greater favourite with the public than the most animated effusions 
of the Muse. 

But public taste, however morbid—however vitiated, cannot fail to 
appreciate the merits of Mr. Reade’s “ Italy ;” and no one, who has 
read “ Childe Harold,” should delay the perusal of this splendid pro- 
duction, in which the correct notions and views of an intelligent mind 
are laid before the reader, thus forming an agreeable contrast with 
the melancholy broodings, misanthropical ravings, and gloom-in- 
spiring verse of Byron. We do not like to look upon this fair world 
and all its beauty “through a glass darkly :” we wish not to asso- 
ciate dreams and visions of horror with the magnificent works of 
nature, nor to find in the moaning of the waves or of the winds an echo 
responsive to the language of our hearts. Hence do we turn from 
Byron’s darkly-coloured pictures to Reade’s more natural and laugh- 
ing scenery ; and when we venture to prophesy that the fame of the 
“Childe Harold ” of the former shall not outlive that of the « Italy ” 
of the latter, we utter an impartial opinion, uninfluenced by the 
dazzling light of a great reputation, and unprejudiced in the favour 
of him whom popular feeling may haply deem inimitable. 

“Ttaly” is a poem in six parts or cantos. It is written in the 
Spenserean stanza, with occasional episodes in other and lighter 
measure. The versification is fluent and easy, and devoid of that 
stiffness which the nature of the rhythm frequently renders extremely 
difficult to avoid. No such feeble efforts as this line— 


“‘ And dashes him again to earth ;—there let him lay 











* Italy: a Poem in Six Parts. With Historical and Classical Notes. By Jolin 
Edmund Reade, anthor of “ Cain the Wanderer.’’ 1 vol. 8vo. Saunders and Otley, 
Kk 2 
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are to be met with throughout the three hundred and forty-three 
pages which form the poetical portion of Mr. Reade’s book. The 
fifth stanza of the introductory verses to the Lady * * * *, 1s emi- 
nently sweet and graceful :— 


“ And as in happiest hours, when thou and I 

Were e’en as one; while thou, apart enshrin’d, 

Didst lend me something of thy purity ; 

So be for ever with this verse entwin’d 

AsTARTE’s name inseparably join’d : 

And this frail record be the monument 

To that all unforgotten past consign’d 

O’er which shall eyes and hearts, approving bent, 
Applaud this tribute givn—so rude—so impotent !”’ 


While gazing upon Florence, the ‘Athens of Italy,” the poet 
breaks forth into the following majestic burst of eloquence :— 


** Hark—how the hum of men in distance heard 
Makes the live silence felt along the air ! 
Yet all of Chaos’ elements are stirred 
In the fierce soul of man contending there : 
What passions agitate—what feelings wear 
His frame away before its time, which ends 
In deeds whose fruits are ashes and despair ; 
In thoughts which through a shoreless future tend ; 
In dust which mocks the will that would with fate contend. 


** Frail plaything of the hour! Yet there he toils 
For life, as if the fev’rish dream could last ; 
And though the weight of truth on him recoils, 
His pride still rallies when the fit is past : 
The metamorphoses of life fled fast 
And dream-like,—youth and age—he stands alone, 
And Wisdom now her rays might on him cast ; 
But slave to sense and habit he is grown ;— 

His soul’s once ardent hopes are wither’d, dead, or flown !” 


Who cannot feel the force of these observations, particularly ‘“ the 
weight of truth” which recoils upon man; and who, in perusing 
these stanzas, does not seem as if he were reading the history of life 
comprised in three words? In the same spirit is written and must be 
carefully scanned the ensuing stanza :— 


“‘ Now Nature’s landscape charts our human life ! 
Our birth, our growth, our vigour, and decay ; 
But most, the River, in its mazy strife, 
Reflects to us the trackless yesterday ! 
Those paths through scenes like visions pass’d away, 
Unheeded while they pass’d, but mourned when fled ; 
The hours that loiter’d with us, where are they ? 
Join’d with eternity, and with them sped 

Our spring of youth’s bright years, like leaves of Autumn shed !” 


The next paragraph, where all is beautiful, that particularly 
struck us during the attentive perusal which we gladly devoted to 
“Italy,” and which we strongly recommend to our readers, is the 
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stanzas that refer to Lord Byron, whence we shall extract the 
following :— 


«In his imaginative realms a God ; 
In life, still fickle, wayward, versatile ; 
A froward child, who, ever child-like, trod 
Where fancies led, each toy could so beguile ; 
What marvel Vice could such a mind defile? 
The sport of impulses—to each the slave ! 
But ye, the passionless, who coldly smile 
When genius sinks into its own-made grave, 
Prove first the heights it soar’d, the powers that nature gave. 


“ His height had made him giddy: he too prov’d 
The strength and weakness of our waxen wings ; 
Until he cursed th’ ambition he had lov’d. 
Baffled in life, and madden’d by the stings 
Of hate, and chief—th’ ingratitude which wrings, 
He gave, in very recklessness, the rein 
To passion, to those dark imaginings 
Shap’d by the active genius of Pain ; 

The bitterness of soul that seeks relief in vain.” 


How correctly drawn is this picture! Byron was indeed the 
slave to every impulse which an early neglect, a defective education, 
and a variety of disappointments in his younger years might have 
been supposed to create and encourage. His height had most certainly 
‘made him giddy,” like an individual placed upon the summit of 
that precipice whence, as he himself has declared, 

- ° you can’t gaze a minute, 
Ww ithout an ‘awful wish to plunge within it ; 


and too true is it that he resigned himself a willing vie victim to “ those 
dark imaginings ” which caused the iron of melancholy and discon- 
tent to enter into his soul. But to continue. 


Speaking of the Campagna, Mr. Reade says :-— 


** Lo—here and there a solitary tower 
Rises, the record of departed days, 
The skeletons of disembodied power ; 
And the wild goat and buffalo now graze, 
Where the up-pointing grassy mound o’erlays 
The dust of heroes in their earthly rest ; 
Here the Titanic Aqueduct displays 
Its lengthen’d arches spanning o’er the waste ; 

Here reeks the sulph’rous stream as onward still we haste 


“To the Eternal City, that uprears 

Its spires within the distance, and huge dome ; 
That like a nation’s sepulchre appears, 
O’ershadowing a nation’s mighty tomb ;— 
Behoid—no life dispels the desart’s gloom ; 
Hark! ye hear not the trav’ller’s distant tread ; 
Grey tombs their mould’ring fragments disenhume, 
And point the moral of their greatness fled ;— 

Fit prelude as ye near the City of the Dead ! 
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«‘ Awake—awake ! Thou stand’st on sacred ground ; 
Is earth not sacred, form'’d of human bones? 
Which blood hath deluged, nor avenger found, 
Save in that cold oblivion which atones, 
Till the Archangel summons prostrate thrones! 
Here—pageants pass’d, until they swell’d the sum 
Of thrice a hundred triumphs ; here, the groans 
Of captives fill’d the air, drown’d in the hum 

Of millions—vanquished, victors—now, for ever dumb !” 


These three stanzas will alone ensure to Mr. Reade the applause 
of posterity ; the grey tombs of the Eternal City, which “ point the 
moral of their greatness fled,” are not more the monuments of de- 
parted grandeur, than “ Italy” will be the pillar of its author’s future 
greatness. The —— of the fourth canto contains some sublime 
reflections upon the Colosseum, and an apology for its cruelties, 
coupled with remarks upon our own instability. 


“ Arena of the unrewarded brave! 
Whose blood pour’d here like water on thy sand ; 
Hold of the despot, refuge of the slave, 
Den, where th’ assassin made his latest stand ; 
Altar where hermits their devotion fann’d ; 
Red scaffold, where the glorious martyr died, 
Where sped the just—where danc’d the motley band ; 
Stage, ever changing! that art still the guide 
Of pilgrims drawn from far, who here have smil’d or sigh’d, 


‘** Pouring the thoughts or fancies of the hour, 
Great CoLosseum! at thy mighty shrine ;— 
Earth’s bosom, cumber’d with the wrecks of power, 
Shows nought beneath the sky to match with thine : 
Earthquakes have heav’d—frost rent—time-worn each line 
Of thy majestic fabric; but the eye 
Of fancy nothing grander can combine 
Than thy sublime, but shatter’d symmetry, 

Thou wonder, pride, and awe of him who passeth by !” 


We shall conclude our notice of “Italy ” with the extract of the 
following episode, entitled “ Mal du Pays: From the Bay of 
Naples :”"— 


“‘T sit upon a craggy stone 
Beneath the vine-embosom’d hill ; 
The waves are wildly round me thrown, 
Each rev’lling in its own sweet will : 
And blue as ocean is the sky, 
Lit by the sun’s all-cloudless eye ! 


“The spirit of intense delight 
Lives here ; the air is joy revealing : 
Vesuvius, from his purple height, 
Seems basking in the common feeling : 
One chain of harmony and love 
Links all below—around—above. 


“And wherefore hangs this cloud of sadness 
Upon my heart, when all is gay? 
Why lights not upon me the gladness 
That animates this glorious day ? 
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It is that on this craggy stone 
I feel the only. thing—alone ! 


“Yet heaven on earth around me lies ! 
Those sands—the blue waves dancing o’er : 
There is no dream of Paradise 
Can rival this delicious shore ! 
The very winds that fragrance bear 
Seem fraught with incense borne from there. 


. * . * * 


** Lo—bosom’d ’midst the shadowy trees, 
Yon low-thatched cottage peers in view ! 
Mine eye the sun-burnt reaper sees ; 
The gambols of his urchin crew : 
I hear the harvest songs of home, 
And marvel how I e’er could roam ! 


“The angry clouds—the rains that dash 
Thy landscape’s changeful cheek with tears! 
The rain-bow’s hue—the sun-light’s flash, 
Thy gentle calm the more endears :— 
The storm—the cold—the damp—the chill, 
Are but the types of human will. 


“* There is a sacred bond between 
Man, and that spot where first the dawn, 
The blessed light of day was seen ; 
Where first his breath of life was drawn ; 
Rocks—wastes—seas—mountains round him rise, 
Home—h/ome th’ unexil’d spirit flies.” 


In taking leave of this, the most important poetical publication lately 
issued from the English press, we can only sum up that which we 
have before said relative to the general merits of the work, and 
pronounce it to be one that will not fail to clothe its author's name 
with those honours which posterity shall reverence so long as the 
names of our ancient literary men be preserved in future ages. 

Talents like Mr. Reade’s ought to meet with universal encourage- 
ment; and his exertions to redeem our national literature from the 
partial contempt in which at the present day it is too generally held 
by many foreign critics and learned assemblies, should not be suffered 
to go unrewarded. Most sincerely do we hope that this grand poem 
will attract the notice of French and German writers, and elicit that 
tribute of praise which is so justly its due. 
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No. IV. SCRAPS FROM THE HOMERIC FEAST. 


By E. H. Barker, Esq. 
(Continued from page 596.) 


You see, therefore, that the Babylonian king invented the custom of 
numbering the days, about which we dispute, and at the same time 
also the secret forms of invoking the diurnal Planets. Andrew Rivet 
Diss. de Orig. Sabbati, c. 5, confirms the fact by the following quota- 
tion from an inedited Author: Oi wept Zwpoaerpny Kai ‘Yordorny Xah- 
dato, Kai Aiyirrin an’ apiOpod rHv mrrAavnray ev EBlopads rac Huepac 
a&vé\aBov. We could not have feigned a more opportune passage ; for 
we learn that the Persian Magi, or most ancient myste, the Chaldeans 
and Agyptians, named the day from the seven stars,—there is no 
mention of the Greeks, who were entirely ignorant of this mode of 
dividing days by a week, as were also the Latins, who in their triple 
series divided the month somewhat differently from the Greeks, and 
both nations were content only to dedicate the week to the stars, ava- 
keioSar, dvariferSa:, as Dio says. We must here complain of the 
confused and indiscriminating learning of Selden, who had inspected 
these writers, and yet throughout the 19th Chapter of his Work pro- 
nounces that all nations, barbarous and civilized, have named the days 
from the Planets. From what has been said, then, we may thus sum 
up :—The Brachman Magi first of all called the days, distributed into 
weeks, from the stars,—from the Brachman Magi the custom passed 
to the Chaldees and ASgyptians,—the Greeks and Romans, about the 
time of Dio Cassius, never presented the days with Planetary nomen- 
clature, but only dedicated them, avaSéoSar,—by the aid of this triple 
distinction, every thing is harmonised, and writers are reconciled with 
each other, and we see why neither in Greek nor in Latin we read 
dies Lune, Martis, etc.; you will at length too understand why so 
many learned men, who have written so well about the calendaries and 
chronology of the ancients, some promptly assert, others stoutly deny 
that the ancients had a week of days; the matter required an arbiter to. 
decide it. In the mean time we dismiss summarily some passages quoted 
hy Selden, because they are of too small weight, or inapplicable, like 
the verse in the Anthology, ult. Epigr. L. 1. ed. Aldi, 


Zevc, "Apne, agin, Mijvn, Kpdyoc, “HAuoc, “Eppijc, 
in which Theo the writer has so confounded order, that no one can 


know whether he speaks of the celestial order of the stars, or of heb- 
domadal time, and therefore Selden cannot be allowed the use of that 


Diogenes Laertius ». 364, relates that Menedemus, the philosopher 
or magician, attached to his cap the twelve Zodiacal Signs, that he 
might exhibit the symbols of his art: so much were men of that kind, 
by means of stars affixed to the vessels and instruments which were 
used by them, or to the different articles of dress, accustomed to im- 


—_ ~ 
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pose on the simpler portion of the community: Mevédnpoc rod Kwhwrov 
rov Aapwaxnvov paSnric’ ovroc, cada gnory ‘IwrdPoroc, ei¢ rocotroy 
repareiacg ij\acev, Sore "Eptvvvoc dvadaBov oxipa wepije éywr éxi- 
oxoros, (al. kardoxoroc,) agixSac & “Adov rv apapravopévwr, Srwc¢ 
mad kariy ravra drayyéAot Toic éxei daipoow. jy o& abre h éoSiec 
airn, xirwy pade Todhpnc, Tepl avrg Gwyn Powis}, Tiroc ’ApKadexde Emi 
Tig Kepadiic txwv Evupacpéva ra dwdEexa ororxeia, éuBarac rpaycxol, 
Twywy imeppeyeSnc, paBdog Ev rH xe—pi perciivn. ‘‘ Menedemus was a’ 
disciple of Colotes the Lampsacenian. According to the account of 
Hippobotus, he carried his artrological quackery to such a pitch, that 
he assumed the garb of a Fury, and went about saying that he had 
come from Hades to ascertain criminals, whose offences would be re- 
ported to the infernal Deities on his return. This was his dress—a 
brownish tunic reaching to the feet, a Phoenician zone about him, an 
Arcadian cap on his head with the twelve Zodiacal Signs interwoven, 
Tragic buskins, very long beard, and an ashen staff in his hand.” 
That the words, 7a dwdexa crovyeia, mean the Zodiacal Signs, there is 
no occasion to doubt, if you read the notes of Menage, who has col- 
lected many instances to confirm it, and who shows that in the Latin 
writers the word elementum signifies ‘‘a star,” referring to Salmasius 
de Annis Climactericis, and he rejects the opinion of those, who inter- 
pret the words “twelve characters.” Hence arises a suspicion that 
régoapa orocxeia on the ring of S. Theodulus means four stars. The 
Greek is thus given by the Bollandiani, p. XLII. Die 4. April. p. 322. 
Aaxrohedc ric €& bAne Katvorépac, Exwv dé Ext rijc opevddync oppayidac, 
de by, oluat, kareuhvucer 6 rev EXwy Oedc, Sri rap’ abrov rd dwpov row 
Ta régoapa orotxeia diorkovvroc’ ei yap ouy ToUTP pdvoy iy éxipavel ay- 
dpi raSoc avixnroy arodupdépevoy, pi TH Tapovoig mpdc awahAayny iipKes 
Tii¢ vdoov, where xacvorépac is translated ignote materia. The Bollan- 
diani read povy rH rapoveig, Mazochius Calend. Neap. 154. ph rt rapou~ 
ia, in the nominative, nedum presentia, but the passage should be read 
thus: Ei yap ovy rovry (CaxrvXim) povov Gy émipavel (Eripary, sc. Oed- 
dovroc) avdpi waSoc avixnroy &rodupopévy, my TH (jh TL, wh Te, OF ph ri 
yé), Tapovoig, mpoc aradXayny ijpxee tic vooov, “ For if Theodulus 
merely assisted with this ring a man, who laboured under an obstinate 
disease, though he was not actually present, it was sufficient to expel it.” 
These critics translate the word émepavei, illustri, connecting it with 
aydpi, but it is from the verb éx:paivopat, to appear, to come in aid, to 
succour: Dio Cass. 242. Reim. Kav rovrw 6 Kacowe é¢ re rv dddv, 
dr Fe dromopeverSar Epeddoy, éhoxice’ Kavravsa Emipavele ogiot per’ 
ONywr, Ec re diwkiy abrove tixnyayero, came up with a small division of 
soldiers. If you annex émgavei to dvdpl, and say illustri viro, it would 
make the lord of the elements give a present of a ring to Theodulus,. 
assisting illustrious, not ignoble men. The word ddvpdpevor is defec- 
tive in syntax and in signification; for raSo¢ ddvpduevov is not Greek, 
and the verb is inapplicable to inanimate things ; it is therefore rightly 
joined to aydpi, and it is often used in the same sense in Homer, as J/. 
B. 315. 
Miyrnp & apperoraro dduvpopévyn pira rixva. 
So too in an Inscr. ap. Gruter. 1129, 1. which has puzzled Gruter and 
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Mazochius, and which is of Christian, and not, (as is generally sup- 
posed,) of ethnical origin, Haidec dp@avot ot ddvpopevoe yAuKuTary pyrpl 
prince xapev. 

From the passage in the Acts of S. Theodulus, we learn that the 
Christians had their peculiar symbols, AaxriAuc Exwv oppayicac, de 
Ov, olpat, karéunvucery 6 rH ddwv Oedc, dre wap’ abrov ro dwpoy Tov ra 
régcapa orotyxeia duocxovvroc, k. r. A. Mazochius thought that the seal 
contained the sacred name of God in Hebrew characters, but no instance 
can be found, in which the Christians indicate by those characters the 
name of God,—hundreds of symbols have been discovered on marbles 
from sacred cemeteries, but no letters are to be seen except the famous 
letters A, ©, and the name of Christ XP, mixed together,—the rerpa- 
yeapparoyv never appears, so far as we know. But if the Acts say, 
Ocd¢ 6 rd réooapa crocxeia SuorkGv, we know not whether Mazochius 
rightly collects hence that the rerpaypauparoy was carved in it; for 
the author of the Acts would seem to indicate divine omnipotence, do- 
minion over the universe, and power over diseases, by referring to “the 
four elements.”’ Besides, is it quite clear that op~payic, which is used 
for ‘the figure carved on the prow of a ship or on a lyre, or for the 
figure of any animal,” is in any Greek writer used for character, as Ma- 
zochius says? We adhere, then, to the opinion, which we have ex- 
pressed above, that ra récoapa oroyeia refer to the Zodiacal Signs. 

Among the treasures preserved from the destructive processes of decay 
during the lapse of ages, and from the cacodazmoniacal fury of early 
Christians against the most precious monuments of Classical antiquity, 
is a vessel of bronze “ in cimeliarchio Domini Bon ex primis senatoribus 
in Fisci Regii Curia Monspeliensi,” which is shaped like a small ship or 
bark, and bears the Gods of the seven days, with Saturn for the conductor, 
in resplendent silver, and in the same order, with which they appear in 
the Inkstand above referred to. Montfaucon, who has brought to light 
in Antig. Expl. Suppl. T. 1. p. 37. fig. 17. this article more precious 
than pearls, is enraptured with the treasure, ‘‘ Nusquam simile cime- 
lium se vidisse hactenus.” He is diligent in collecting for the illustra- 
tion of this ship, richly freighted with Divinities, whatever is commonly 
known, and what is impertinent to the purpose, for he is wholly ab- 
sorbed in the designation and contemplation of the images, which are 
sufficiently known even to tiros, while he is too indifferent to hebdomadal 
time and sidereal order, and hastily remarks ‘‘that the ancients seem 
to have begun their week from Saturn,” and what is certain, he brings 
forth with a doubting mind, and we are surprised that he produces as a 
witness the passage of Dio to vindicate the supremacy of Jupiter, when 
Dio most clearly asserts that the ancients assigned to the Sun the second 
day, the third to the Moon. From this bronze-monument we may con- 
clude still more decisively that the heathen gave to Saturn the sovereignty 
among the Dii Diales, and the artists of this vessel and of the [nkstand, 
are happily agreed in expressing the customs of the times. 

After having written thus far, the true interpretation of this curiosity 
became obvious to us from the Note of Casaubon in Athen. 789-90, and 
the bark was suddenly changed into a drinking-cup. He has displayed 
all the sacred and profane learning for which he was so distinguished, 
and shows that the ancients represented Hercules to have used a cup for 
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a ship,—the Sun to have traversed the heavens from east to west in a 
cup, because formerly in both languages the same word which de- 
noted a ship, also denoted a cup, the shape of both being the same 5 
hence too he says that philosophers, disputing about the Sun and the 
Moon, used the term disc, and after having made many observations, 
at length concludes,—** When the ancients had learnt from the Books 
of Moses, or from the conversations of their elders, that the Spirit of 
God brooded on the waters, they deformed the simple fact ae mar- 
vellous fictions, and hence the atutiens painted their Demons, the 
Sun, and other heavenly bodies as riding in a boat, and he produces a 
passage from Porphyry de A. N.: Nopoac dé Natdac éyopuev, cai rag 
ray vodTwy mpoecrwrac Ovvaperc idiwe’ EXeyor Cé Kal rag el¢ yéveoww Ka- 
rioveac Wuxac Kovac dracac’ iyyourro yap mpooravew ro vdare rac 
Wuxic Seorvow bvri, Se pnow 6 Novphvie¢ Ota rovro Aéywy Kai roy Tpo- 
girny (Mosem,) elpnxévac éudeperSac éxdvw Tov béuroc Oeod rvedpa’ Tove 
re Aiyurriove dia rovro, kal rove Aaipovac &tayrac oby iordvat Eri ore- 
peov, adAa wavrac Emi wrOlov, Kal rov "Hxov, Kal Suwe ravrac. Casaubon 
has so far transcribed the words of Porphyry, omitting the following 
words, which are particularly to the purpose, as in too corrupt a state 
for*quotation, Ove rivac eidévar ypy Tac Wuyac éxecrorwpévac ro byp@ 
rac eic yéveow xarwovoac. They are thus translated by Lucas Hol- 
stenius:—‘ Nymphas vero Naidas proprie vocamus virtutes aquis 
presides, sed et communiter omnes animas generationem subeuntes 
appellabant; quas aque, que divino Spiritu fovetur, assidere puta- 
bant, ut ait Numenius, ideoque Prophetam dixisse Spiritum Dei ferri 
super aquas ; Aigyptios quoque hanc ob causam omnes Demones non in 
solido stabilique statuere, sed super navigium; ipsum quoque Solem, 
et omnes omnino, quos animas in generationem descendentes humore 
invadere sciendum est.” You see now that both in Greek, and in 
Latin, even CEdipus could not guess the meaning. 1. We wonder 
that Holstein has translated éuwe by omnino instead of pariter ; 2. that 
the words, "Exirorwpévac rg byp®@ rac sic yéveowv Karwovoac, are trans- 
lated by Holstein, in generationem descendentes humore invadere, instead 
of animas ad generandum descendentes in humido volitare. But the whole 
difficulty lies in the words, oW¢ rivac, which obscure the meaning of 
the sentence; Holstein and Casaubon might, by a slight change, have 
restored the genuine word derepac, which Porphyry had necessarily 
united with roy “H\woy, and after which must be placed a stop, and 
this would be the right version: Agyptios quoque hanc ob causam De- 
monas omnes non in solido stabilique statuere, sed universos super navi- 
gium, et Solem ipsum, et simul omnes Planetas ; scire oportet animas in 
humido volitantes ad generandum invadere. Thus the meaning of Por- 
phyry is clear and consistent; the close of the quotation corresponds 
to the beginning ; Casaubon has in this instance cut the knot, though 
he has solved so many others. 

But to return to the brazen boat, or rather cup. It is matter of sur- 
prise that Montfaucon, a man of such extensive reading, should not 
have noticed this passage of Porphyry, and should not have seen the 
learned Note of Casaubon, which sheds a flood of light on the bronze- 
curiosity. We may consider it as certain that the artist, availing him- 
self of heathen and Agyptian theology, has intended to represent all 
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the seven Planets as riding in a boat and on the waters, and that this 
fable has been taken, with certain liberties, from the Holy Scriptures, 
by Numenius, the Pythagorean philosopher. We may wonder too 
that so many orientalists and sacred critics, who have sought to illus- 
trate Genesis i. 2, with the resplendent lights of their own learning, 
should have overlooked this passage in Porphyry, and why these 
words of Numenius, a philosopher of no mean fame, ddwp Seorroor, 
and rvevpa Oeov éudeperac txavw rov vdaroc, transcribed from Moses, 
should not have been produced by Grotius, Le Clerc, and Calmet, 
which are of more value than many quotations, which they have fetched 
from the depths of heathen philosophy, or have marked amid the soar- 
ings of heathen poets; nay, in one particular Hebrew word, obscure 
and doubtful, érepepero, ferebatur, ovvéSadre, incubabai, insufflabat, 
supervectabatur, etc., borrows much light from Numenius, as also the 
words of Job ix. 8, “ Who walketh on the waves of the sea.” We 
must also complain that Passerius, whom we might justly entitle Po- 
lyhistor, from his multifarious erudition, who has, in his Diatribe de 
Transvectione Animarum, said much, already said by others, about the 
horses which conveyed the souls, is profoundly silent about the ship 
and cup, and the maritime travels. Men, who abuse Classical litera- 
ture, because they are unacquainted with it, damnant quod non intelli- 
gunt, should at least learn to respect it for its subserviency to the illus- 
tration of the Holy Scriptures. 

That we may still better illustrate this famous passage in Porphyry, 
and the bronze-boat, we will add what the celebrated Reimar Adanoft. 
in Cass. 1160, says, and what he took from the still more celebrated 
Valesius :— Epiphanius in Ancyroto, p. 5032, 209. ed. Colon. writes, 
that the statues of Antinous had a toy-vessel annexed, ‘O ’Avrivooc 6 
év ’Avrivoov Kexnoevpévoc, kal ovy Aovewpiy Keipevog 7rd "Adpravov 
otrw xarerayn. Scaliger ad Euseb. Chron. 214, is mistaken as to the 
cause, that Antinous had perished, as he was sailing on the Nile ; 
there was a more abstruse cause, for when the Egyptians represented 
Demons, they were accustomed to place them not on a solid and stable 
base, but as sailing in a boat. So they represented the Sun and all 
others, as we are told by Porphyry de A. N. in Odyssea, p. 566, where 
he remarks that by that thing it was intimated that those Demons 
were souls, which are borne above the humid element, and are prone 
to generation. Clemens Alex. Strom. 5. p. 566, makes the same re- 
mark: Aiyurriwy oi pév éxi mXoiov, oi d€ ext KpoxodeiNov deccvvover. 
But Martianus Capella, Philol. p. 43, ed. Plantin. Lugd. B. 1599, gives 
the most luminous view of the subject, where he describes the vessel 
of the Sun :—‘‘Cui naute septem presidebant. In prora felis forma 
depicta, Jeonis in arbore,’ (id est malo,) ‘ crocodili in extimo videba- 
tur. In eadem rate fons quidam lucis xthereew, arcanis fluoribus 
manans in totius nature,’ (mundi,) ‘lumina ferebatur”” The vul- 
gar and corrupt reading is “ felix forma depicta.” So far Valesius. 
You see that other writers besides Porphyry, whom we have quoted, 
show that the Divinities rode on the waters; but it is extraordinary 
that neither Valesius nor Reimar has perceived the necessity of read- 
ing ov¢ revac for aorepac, which restores the sense. , 

We have collected not a few figured monuments of the Planets ; 
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but Mazochius, in the Ainee Tabule Heracleenses, pp. 552, 554, who 
has published the representation of a Goblet, an elegant specimen of 
Etruscan genius and workmanship, imposes on others the task of di- 
vining the meaning of the images :— * It is no easy matter, as I think, 
to determine any probable reason for the exhibition of the images on 
the God/et ; and the more obscure the thing is, the greater is the scope 
for the exercise of genius and learning.” But great genius is not re- 
quired to account for those images; for in it the Planets themselves 
are detected, though neither hebdomadal, as in the Inkstand, nor side- 
real order is observed, for in the under part of the vessel one may 
plainly perceive Saturn with his scythe ; Mars grasping two spears with 
his left hand, and witi: his right wielding a sort of shield ; a female fol- 
lows with a sceptre, whom you may suppose to be Venus; Mercury 
stands after the handle of the Godlet, who is known by his purse ; 
lastly, the supreme Jupiter also with a sceptre, who is animadverting 
on one of the Giants of enormous stature and in a suppliant posture, 
in which respects he is saluted by the poets as oxnrrovyxoc and yeyay- 
rogovoc. The other two Planets are represented on the upper part of 
the Goblet, Apollo Crinitus or the Sun, and Diana or the Moon, his 
sister, infolded in the mantle of Night, holding sweet and secret con- 
verse together. The Etruscan artist has with great propriety sepa- 
rated these two Planets from the rest, because they are the principal 
Planets, and brother and sister. Every one, then, will be surprised 
at the inability of Montfaucon to give any satisfactory account of the 
images on the Goblet, when the explanation is apparently so obvious. 
Moreover, though it is not easy to find specimens of vessels with 
images of the Planets, according to the order of the days, yet Hercu- 
laneum has produced some specimens in earth, according to the heb- 
domadal series; Lewis De Bochat, 2, 403. Lausanne, 1749, speaking 
of the ancient monuments of the Helvetii, mentions a vessel in bronze 
with the Planetary Gods engraved according to the hebdomadal series. 
But there is one great peculiarity in the Inkstand, that Aurora appears 
instead of the Sun, which was a peculiar custom of the Neapolitans, 
who lived Homerically. 

See Jac. Martorellius de Regia Theca Calamaria, Neap. 1756, 4to. 
pp. xix. xciii. 310, 323-5, 326, 342-5, 348, 371, 695-99, 700-2, 
722-5. 

We must reserve for a future occasion the remaining Notices of 
Marbles, Coins, Lamps, etc., which relate to the Planets ; and we trust 
that the interest, which our present Notices seem calculated to excite, 
will be continued through the remainder. 


(To be continued.,; 
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THE FANCY BALL, 
A FRAGMENT. 


“ There is a festival where knights and dames, 
And aught that lofty lineage claims, 
Appear—”’ 


From the quiet seclusion of a retired country hamlet, whither I had 
betaken myself to forget, amidst woods and wilds, those scenes of 
artificial life, mis-named pleasure (in which I had too frequently 
been a party rather than a participator), I was invited to a birth-day 
festival. Had I consulted inclination merely, I should have returned 
an immediate refusal ; but the occasion—the request, urged with all 
the warmth of youthful friendship—the pretty billet, couleur de rose— 
even the seal, with its appealing motto “ Do come,” made an impres- 
sion—and unable to offer any common-place apology, or to resist 
such a “ combination of circumstances,” | yielded thereto, and after 
a short debate resolved, in this instance at least, to sacrifice private 
feelings to the wishes of others. Having thus decided, I lost no time 
in making the necessary engagements for a few days’ absence, and 
taking a reluctant departure from my HAPPY VALLEY, prepared to 
plunge once more into that vortex of heartless amusement, from 
which I had so recently flown. How aptly may one’s best resolutions, 
at times, be compared to “ a figure trenched in ice,” 


“ which, with an hour’s heat, 


a2 2 & & 


Dissolves to water and doth lose its form.” 


Passing over the intermediate period till the appointed day and 
hour—during which, however, imagination had so far usurped the 
place of indifference, that I was actually startled on finding myself one 

of the earliest euests at M—— House, and habited, notinappropriately, 
though certainly without design, in the many-coloured robe of the 
changeful Lris,—scarcely had i given a passing thought to this fanciful 
coincidence, when [| was hurr ied along in the growd of new arrivals. 
Hastily dines aging myself, I sought a yet untenanted nook, whence, 
* by distance made more sweet,” I could distinctly hear, though not 
analyze the Babel of sounds whish momently increased—tones of 
mirth and revelry, mingled with the dull rolling of carriages over 
pavements ; then the stunning knocker shook my : nerves—wherefore 
did I come ?—what do I here? the question was unanswerable, and I 
heartily repented my weak compliance. Lady L. was too much 
occupied with every body to notice any one, and Rosalie (she whose 
magic influence could alone have wiled me thither) had not made 
her appearance. Surrounded by the world of fashion, I stood within 
a desart’s solitude—I was alone; and, to avoid observation, arose and 
leaned over a vase of flowers ; already they drooped, and, hanging 
their pale heads, methought they sighed for the dews of evening, 
or for the song of the nightingale. Another attracted my attention 
—strange! every flower was bright, every stem unbent—I ap- 
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roached, wondering—no perfume was emitted from their sapless 
eaves—lovely impostors! Alas! the sense of earth and earthly 
things comes back, and I indulged a train of awakened thought— 
even in a ball-room. 

My meditations were suddenly interrupted—a glittering form 
stood beside me—it was Rosalie, the beautiful daughter of my Beem 
who, in the costume of an eastern princess, was every where anxiously 
seeking her friend.—* If I may guess your thought,” said she, as we 
walked towards the saloon, “ contess, were you not (in dreams 
elysian) borne away by the enchanter Memory to your own sylvan 
scenes? and were not those superb exotics transplanted into lowl 
flower beds? and the garlands wreathing round marble pillars—the 
vine trellisses of some rustic porch ?”—Thus rallied the playful girl in 
the mirth of her heart. 

We entered the saloon—the light of a thousand lamps seemed to 
illumine the spacious apartment, which terminated in a vista, where 
decorated temples, grottoes, and pagodas, amid embowering trees, 
were revealed by an expansive arch exhibiting the varied hues of 
the rainbow. ‘Towards this attractive spot the motley crewds were 
all hastening, while the waving of plumes, the bending of heads— 
slight—reverent—or most obedient—formed an intelligent pantomime 
of the costly pageant. Rosalie in fashion’s mystic mazes was per- 
fectly initiated; the hours glided insensibly away, nor were we 
reminded of their lateness till the ‘* hums” of preparation announced 
the meeting of scattered groups. Here a Turkish pacha offered his 
arm to a smiling nun; there an oyster-girl was escorted by a 
Hindoo chief; the soldier and the friar, the ploughman and the ex- 
quisite, departed together, and drowsy bacchanals, dreading the night- 
chill, tarried not behind; a troop of flower-girls and Swiss peasants 
closed the cavalcade; the farewell compliments were spoken; the 
last chariot whirled rapidly from the door—and we were again 
alone. 

“Tis thus the play ends,’ ” said Rosalie, turning languidly to me ; 
“nature resumes her empire, and we will visit her in her loneliness ; 
for although fatigued and oppressed, I feel little inclined for repose.” 
The delicious coolness of the air was reviving, and we wandered 
towards a distant arbour, when the plaintive notes of a guitar softly 
stole upon the stillness of night—we listened, and ere the first strain 
was concluded, I felt the susceptible Rosalie tremble as her arm rested 
upon mine. A voice full of melody accompanied the instrument 
with the following words: 


“‘ The world in its coldness is sleeping, 
The lovely and mirthful are gone, 
While I my lone vigil am keeping, 
Forsaken, but never alone. 
* . * * * 
“Though friendship and feeling may perish, 
And beauty and truth be afar, 
Still fondly this bosom will cherish 
The gift of my love—her Guitar. 


’ . . 
Che minstrel ceased, and a moment more brought to our view a 
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cavalier dressed in the Spanish costume. Rosalie quickly recognised 
in the stranger one whom she had mourned as a wanderer in another : 
land, and who had returned with unshaken fidelity to claim his be- 
trothed. The clouds of adversity which darkened their early prospects 
had passed away; and like the faint streaks of sun-rise, which now 
— in the horizon, the dawn of future happiness smiled above 
them. 
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| BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE CRY OF THE POOR,” &c., &c. 


i | TELL me not a witch’ry dwells 
| In cheeks with rose-hues beaming ; ' 
i Tell me not of magic spells 
| | In eyes like bright stars gleaming. 
) Talk not of auburn tresses, ; 

Bosoms fair as mountain snow, 
Or lips whose smile expresses 

More than tongue can e’er avow ;— 








For ’tis not the rose-lit cheek, 
Nor eyes, whose star-like glancing 
Through the ringlets seem to speak, 
That o’er their orbs are dancing, 
i} | Nor e’en the bosom’s whiteness, 
Which the spirit can enchain :— 
No, ’tis the mind whose brightness 
Love can win, and aye retain. 


SSS 








| Give me, then, the kindred heart 
i i | With mine responsive beating, 
| Which would share my bosom’s smart, 
| Share too its raptures fleeting. 
The soul with mine so blended 

In the linkless chain of love,— 
When one to Heav’n hath wended, 
Both shall have their home above! 























THE MODERN FRENCH SCHOOL OF LITERATURE. 
BY G. W. M. REYNOLDS. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Aveuste RIcARpD. 


Turis celebrated imitator—though by no means a servile one—of 
Paul de Kock and Pigault Le Brun, is one of the most celebrated 
of French novelists. His works are more correctly described as 
pictures of French men and manners than even those of his great 
prototypes. He seldom seeks for scenes or characters in the glitter- 
ing world of fashion; in enumerating his heroes, we categorise the 
titles of his principal novels; viz. Le Portier, La Grisette, Le Cocher 
de Fiacre, La Vivandiere, Le Chauffeur, La Sage-Femme, L’ Ouvreuse 
des Loges, Le Forcat Libéré, Le Marchand de Coco, &e. N early all 
these works have extended to a second or third edition; and as in 
France the number of copies, of which the first edition of a book by 
a popular author consists, generally amounts to three thousand, the 
interest created by a new novel must be great indeed to cause a 


reprint even a first time. 
Three publishers have generally united in the purchase and issue of 


Ricard’s works; and the sums he has received from them at dif- 
ferent periods have enabled him to live with that ease and even 
luxury which his original condition as a subaltern officer in the 
French army could never have ensured him. His style is easy and 
agreeable ; he is less farcical in his descriptions than Paul de Kock, 
but he possesses a more lasting vein of humour. The situations in 
which he places his heroes are not improbable nor absurd; and 
therefore perhaps they are a spice less interesting than those dilemmas 
in which the buoyant and inventive imagination of Paul de Kock 
involves the puppet-creations of his brain. Ricard’s novels are full of 
details and phraseology which depict a certain class of the inhabitants 
of Paris. His relatives were all devoted to the military profession 
which he himself deserted for the more lucrative one of author; but 
even in those scenes that savour most of the locality in which the 
writer delights, may occasionally be recognised that latent flame 
which the noble mind of a Frenchman can never entirely subdue. 
Thus in the commencement of the Grisette, and throughout Florva/, 
have we bursts of military ardour which distinguish the admirer of 
the Grand Homme, and which bear ample testimony to the struggle 
that must have taken place in his mind when he contemplated the 
resignation of the epaulette and a peaceful recourse to his pen. 

The extract we purpose to lay before the reader is taken from 
Le Marchand de Coco, and must be prefaced by stating in a few 
words that the coco-seller,* accompanied by Mademoiselle Ursule 





Y . . . . . 
* Coco is a summer drink, much used by the low classes in France, and is made of 


a decoction of liquorice root 
Jury, 1838. F 
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Gargarisme, his friend, Marie, his adopted daughter, and two or 
three actors of the Gaité-theatre, visit the seminary at which Fer- 
dinand, the coco-vender’s son, has been educated by a subscription 
made for the purpose by the aforesaid actors. We shall therefore at 
once proceed to relate the amusing episode of 


The Distribution of the Prizes. 


The pedagogue received the actors with a pleasing variety of bows 
and smiles, which conduct was very natural—inasmuch as they paid 
for Ferdinand’s education. A light repast was served up to the 
guests, who did ample honour to it ; and this was not very difficult, as 
it merely consisted of fruits and weak wine-and-water. 

“ Never mind the stinginess of the luncheon,” said he who enacted 
the hero of the stage ; “let us only have a little patience, and after 
the ceremony we will make up for it at the neighbouring inn.” 

“ That’s it!” exclaimed Plumet, the coco-vender ; “ but recollect, 
I stand treat.” 

“ Certainly,” said Ursule, simpering ; “ we will have a pic-nic, and 
I'll help to keep up your spirits; I’ve got seven francs and a half in 
my reticule.” 

During the collation, the parents of the other children in the school 
kept themselves at a distance from the actors and Jacques Plumet. 
This may be easily explained:—those parents were for the most 
part rich merchants or tradesmen who were already thinking of their 
second bankruptcy and the half a million of francs they would amass 
by it; and the others were pious ladies of the Faubourg of St. Ger- 
main, who had only three lovers at a time. There were also a few 
bailiffs who had enriched themselves by the misery of the poor, and 
two or three accountants who treated themselves with a glass coach 
and a trip to St. Cloud or Versailles regularly once a month. It 
may therefore be well understood that individuals of such importance 
would scarcely mix with a poor coco-vender in his Sunday’s garb, or 
a parcel of immoral comedians; particularly as Mademoiselle Gar- 
garisme, according to her unblushing custom, committed two or three 
grammatical errors in a stentorian voice, which called a smile to 
every lip. 

The unsuspecting Plumet, whispering in the ear of the “hero,” 
asked what they were laughing at? 

“ At that tall lady who is with you,” was the reply. 

* And what has ie done, then?” 

“She said dewoured instead of ate.” 

“ Well—what harm is there in that, if so be she makes herself 
understood? Besides, as the proverb says, ‘ We ain’t hanged because 
we're ignorant.’ ” 

And as he uttered these words, he cast a menacing look towards 
the aristocratic portion of the company; while Ursule, who spoke 
with the confidence of one believing that all he says is excellent, 
exclaimed, “ Why! Mr. Plumet—you are serious all of a sudden! 
and yet to-day is a happy day for you, my friend !” 

And the hilarity increased. The natural good sense of Jacques 
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Plumet convinced him that Ursule had just uttered another stupidity, 
and he laboured hard to make her hold her tongue. But garrulit 
was an indispensable aliment to the happiness of the tall lady; onli, 
regardless of Plumet's telegraphic signs, she continued in her usual 
strains, to the great diversion of the company. 

A harsh and discordant strain at this moment attracted general 
attention to another quarter. The scholars were the musicians ; and the 
music itself was intended as a signal that the ceremony was about to 
commence. The company accordingly hastened to the school-room, 
where a sort of stage had been erected at one end, and on which 
was a table groaning beneath the weight of the stereotyped volumes 
that formed the prizes. At the table the master himself was placed 
in becoming state ; and, when his audience was fairly seated on the 
chairs and benches provided for such accommodation, he coughed, 
blew his nose, arranged his shirt-frill, took a pinch of snuff, and 
began a Latin discourse which he read from a large roll of papers 
before him. 

No sooner had he commenced his harangue, than the fathers, 
uncles, and brothers of the scholars affected to listen with attention, 
and occasionally to make signs of approbation to each other, as if 
they understood every syllable the pedagogue was reading; while 
the mothers, the aunts, and the sisters gaped as if they were armed 
against lockejaw; and the young rhetoricians whispered amongst 
themselves, ‘‘ Ah! he has taken that sentence from the Pro Milone ;” 
or, “ Oh! I recollect this in the De Senectute.” 

An evil genius—or accident—I know not which—so willed it, that 
Jacques Plumet was seated near the stage, from which the Latinist 
rained his eloquence in torrents upon the audience beneath. Jacques 
did not pretend to listen because he well knew that he should not 
understand a word; but Ursule, with her eyes half shut and her 
head reclining on one shoulder, appeared to pay the greatest atten- 
tion to all that was going on, and thus afforded food for renewed 
mirth to the company present. Seeing that the ladies gaped, and 
that the gentlemeh began to manifest unequivocal signs of impa- 
tience—animated by the courage he derived from certain cups of 
wine which he had prudently sneaked out to drink at the neighbour- 
ng tavern every now and then—and moreover excited by the 
“hero” and the “king,” who, as they each took a pinch of snuff, 
declared “that the Latin harangue was sufficient to send them all to 
sleep for a fortnight,”—Jacques, urged by such weighty inducements, 
was determined to do something desperate to stop the current of the 
pedagogue’s eloquence. 

He accordingly rose in haste from his seat, and leapt upon the 
stage as gently as possible, so that he was unperceived by the orator, 
who was too much engrossed by his discourse to remark the move- 
ments of the vender of coco. 

“ T say, old boy,” exclaimed Jacques Plumet, inflicting a violent 
blow upon the ribs of the schoolmaster ; “do you know that all that 
rigmarole thing you’re reading there is most infernally stupid ?” 

“Sir!” cried the pedagogue, rubbing his side with amazing vehe- 
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mence, and blushing up to the eyes through excess of indignation, 
“your conduct is as rude as it is unaccountable !” 

« Ah! now we have something in the language we all understand,” 
replied the intrepid individual whose worldly interests were all vested 
in decoctions of liquorice and water; “I like that much better than 
your cursed Latin, old fellow.” 

“Now, Sir,—will you have the kindness to resume your seat, 
and allow me to continue my discourse ?” 

“By no manner of means, my worthy gentleman. Continue, 
indeed! to send us all to sleep like the seven sleepers themselves! 
For God’s sake, chuck away that conjuring-book, and distribute 
amongst those urchins the volumes they’re anxiously waiting for. 
That'll oblige their fathers and mothers much more than all those 
cursed long words ending in us, which none of ’em understand ;”— 
with these words, the heroic Jacques Plumet seized upon the manu- 
script, and endeavoured to wrest it from the grasp of the schoolmaster. 

“Leave me alone, Sir,” cried the discomfitted pedagogue, making 
every effort to protect his dear scraps of Latinity; but Jacques 
Plumet was invincible and inexorable. 

« By the eternal God, I'll have it!” cried he in a voice worthy a 
Stentor. 

“ Bravo, Plumet!” exclaimed the “ hero ;”—* you'll have it, my 
boy.” 

“No, he wont,” cried the “ fool.” 

“ Yes, he will,” roared the “ gentleman comedian.” 

“‘ Here it is—the famous discourse !” thundered Plumet, raising it 
above his head in token of triumph; after which achievement, he 
quietly consigned it to his pocket, and descended from the stage to 
resume his seat; while the pedagogue, with his hair on end, his face 
the colour of purple, and his cravat in disorder, walked up and down 
the platform like a madman, to the inexpressible delight of all pre- 
sent, who never saw any thing more comic than an irritated school 
master parading a stage composed of the four dining-tables of the 
scholars. 

“ Well, my good man,” exclaimed Plumet, after a pause ; “ what 
I did, was a matter of pure friendship. You needn’t on that ac- 
count walk up and down those tables like a bear in his cage. Give 
the urchins their prizes, and then all will be right. I'll only appeal 
to the boys themselves, whether they won't like that better than the 
Latin dictionary.” 

“The prizes! the prizes!” exclaimed the parents and relatives of 
the scholars with one accord. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen,” cried the master, “I will satisfy your 
wishes forthwith. It was my intention, previous to the distribution 
of those books, to have accomplished a discourse, which—” 

“The prizes! the prizes!” interrupted the audience; and the 
tutor was compelled to make a sign to indicate that he was about to 
obey, at the same time darting a terrible glance towards Jacques 
Plumet. 

“ Heis up to some treacherous trick,” murmured the speculator in 
coco. “ Let us wait the result.” 
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The master commenced with the last classes, upon which crowns 
aud garlands rained in abundance, to the great joy of their parents 
and relations, who covered the young victors with kisses and in many 
instances with snuff. At length the turn of the students in rhetoric 
arrived, and Jacques Plumet’s heart beat audibly. 

“ The devil take it!” cried he, feeling the influence of emotions 
not easily defined operating in his breast: ‘1 seem all no-how, so 
help me God! Perhaps it is because I did n’t breakfast very well!” 

“No,” exclaimed the “ hero” of the Gaité; “ it is n’t that—but it 
is because your paternal feelings are excited. I was just the same 
the day before yesterday, when my son received the prize at Saint- 
Barbe. We are but men after all, Plumet.” 

To this self-evident proposition the coco-seller immediately sub- 
scribed; and ina few minutes he perceived that the distribution had 
terminated, and that his son had received nothing. The rage of 
Plumet knew no bounds; the blood mounted to his cheeks, and, 
without the smallest ceremony, he stopped the last scholar who left 
the stage with his books under his arm. 

“IT beg pardon, little one,” cried Jacques; “ but two words with 
you, if you please.” 

“ Four, if you like,” returned the boy, holding the books above his 
head to display them to the view of his mother who was seated at the 
bottom of the room; “ but pray be quick, and let me go and kiss my 
dear—dear mamma.” 

“TI won’t keep you long, my boy,” returned Plumet. “ Only have 
the kindness to tell me whether Ferdinand Plumet is a good scholar 
or not? He has no prize—and so I suppose he did n’t deserve 
any.” 

“Upon my honour,” said the boy, “I don’t care if I tell you the 
truth. My studies are now over; and I needn't fear any longer 
the pensums of the master. So I'll just let you into the secret of the 
thing. Ferdinand is almost always at the head of the class; and on 
this occasion the prize for Latin verses ought properly to be awarded 
to him.” 

“ Thank you, my dear boy,” said Plumet, with a nod expressive of 
his gratitude. ‘* Now go and kiss your dear mamma, and say I beg 
her pardon for having delayed you ;”—and the scholar, with a coun- 
tenance of radiant joy, hastened to exhibit his books to his mother. 
“ Now.” continued Jacques Plumet, “ let us say a little, but say that 
little well.”’ 

The actors were unable to restrain their friend, who leapt a second 
time upon the stage, with his fists clenched, his face red with anger, 
and his person swelling with rage. 

“* Who has possessed himself of the prize, in the name of heaven” 
demanded Plumet with a voice of thunder. 

“ Who has got it? who has got it?” cried a gaudily-dressed lady, 
with a false front; “ it is my son, to be sure, vulgarian ws 

“Oh! you may call me names—it is all the same to me; par- 
ticularly as I have n’t got time to answer you ;’—and having uttered 


5. 
these words, he leapt from the stage to the ground, and hastened 
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towards the scholar whose Christian name was Charles, and who 
sought protection by holding his mother’s arm. “I want to see your 
peike. my boy,” cried Jacques, addressing the trembling youth. 

“ You shan’t see them!” shrieked the mother, grinding her teeth, 
and exhibiting evident intentions of defending the volumes with 
her nails. 

“‘T will see them '” roared Plumet, with a terrible oath. 

“ Help—help!” screamed the lady. “ It is very evident that the 
master is a subscriber to the Courrier Francais. ‘There is n't evena 
Gendarme present to arrest all riotous people.” 

“ You tell an atrocious falsehood,” exclaimed the shoolmaster ; 
“T never read any revolutionary prints. The Quotidienne is my 

aper !” 

“The Gendarmes only arrest rascals,” observed Jacques Plumet ; 
“ they leave honest men alone—and I am one.” 

“Charles, my darling, do not give up your books,” cried the 
affectionate mother, whose shrieking voice drowned the accents of the 
rest of the company. 

“Dear mamma,” returned the boy, “he squeezes my hand so 
tight, I must let go.” 

, " Never mind—only hold tight. Help! help!” cried the enraged 
ady. 

Victorious a second time, Plumet wrested the volumes from the 
boy’s hands. 

“ IT only want to see something,” said he very coolly; “ and when 
I’ve done with them, I'll give ‘em to you again; for they are of 
as much use to me as to a blind man.” 

Plumet opened the books—they formed four handsome volunmes— 
and at length, having run his eye over a few pages in the middle, 
bethought himself of referrin to the blank ones at the beginning. 
His scrutiny was crowned with success; the following words met his 
anxious glance :—“ Frrst Prize ror Latin Verses. FERDINAND 
PLuMeET.” 

“My books! my books!” screamed the lady. 

“ You'll get them on Saint Sylvester’s day,” replied Plumet with 
an air of triumph. “ Look here, ladies and gentlemen—here’s a 
shame! Because I snatch an old heap of papers from the hands of 
that pedagogue there, whose silly nonsense was operating like 
poppies upon this amiable company, he goes and gives the prize 
destined for my Ferdinand, to another. Where are you, my boy? 
Oh! there’s your prize for you !” 

“It is shameful—it is abominable, to give this young man’s prize 
to another,” exclaimed the greater portion of the audience. 

“ Because the master’s angry with the father, he must needs 
revenge himself upon the son,” cried the parent of one of the scholars 
present. 

“Come along, my dear little mamma—let us leave this nasty place,” 
whispered Charles to his mother, as he dragged her by the gown. 

And the dear little mamma gave her darling Charles a couple of 
sound boxes upon the ears, crying in a loud voice, ‘‘ Hold your 
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tongue, you ugly monkey! This is the fourth year that you have 
gained nothing at all, you idle imp!” 

“Let him apply to his studies, then,” ejaculated the incensed 
pedagogue, “if he want to get a prize.” 

“ Oh! you confess that my son has gained nothing this year—do 
you?” continued the lady. “ But what could he learn at such a 
school as your’s, I should like to know? Come—walk on—Sir,” said 
she, addressing herself to Charles, and urging him forward with 
another vehement blow on the head; “I'll take you away from 
this place; but depend upon it that you shall eat nothing but dry 
bread during the holidays. And as for you, Mister Pedagogue, I 
shall not suffer my son to return next half-year; he shall study his 
rhetoric elsewhere.” 

“Go to the devil,” returned the master, blinded by his wrath, 
while the confusion became general. 

Many other parents also intimated their intentions of taking away 
their children; and those, who were thus determined, hastened to 
the laundry to count their sons’ linen, and see that the twelve shirts, 
the three flannel-jackets, the six pairs of socks, and the two night- 
caps, belonging to each were safe. 

“ My Jules’s kettle-drum,” cried one lady. 

“* My son’s top,” exclaimed another. 

“ Edmund’s box of soldiers,” shrieked an aunt; “ you don’t think 
I’m going to leave that hehind—do you?” 

“T mean to take every thing away that belongs to my little 
Auguste,” menaced an uncle. “ Where are the cakes of soap he 
has n’t used ?” 

“They belong to the house as perquisites,” returned the master. 

“Tt is n’t true, Sir,”’ thundered the uncle. “ You made me pay fif- 
teen sous a-piece last half-year, and my wife said it was an infamous 
price. She never gives more than twelve for her’s. However—I’ve 
paid for them, and [’ll have them.” 

Jacques Plumet, the cause of all this disorder, suffered the crowd 
of relations to act as they chose, while he hugged Ferdinand, Ursule, 
the “ hero,”’ the “ gentleman comedian,” the “‘ fool,” the “ king,” and 
his adopted daughter, one after another in rapid succession. 

“It is to you, my worthy friends,” said he, addressing himself to 
the actors, “ and to your excellent comrades, that I am indebted for 
this happiness; in spite of that thundering thief who wanted to 
swindle us out of the books. But I suspected what he was up to.” 
i “Paternal presentiments are never deceived,” said Ursule with 

ignity. 

Plumet intimated to the schoolmaster that his son was now suffi- 
ciently versed in general knowledge, and that he would not return 
to the seminary; whereupon the pedagogue politely requested both 
him and Ferdinand to undertake a small journey to the devil—an 
invitation which they declined for the more agreeable purpose of 
dining together at the neighbouring tavern. 








AURINIA, THE VICTIM ; 
A TALE OF THE DRUIDS. 


I. 


It was in those ancient times when foreign conquest had not yet 
given to the west of Europe the dubious advantages of civilized 
slavery in exchange for rude independence, that Gallia, which the 
hands of succeeding generations have ploughed, and tilled, and cul- 
tivated, offered to the sight nothing but dreary forests, vast marshes, 
and wide waste plains studded with innumerable villages, and now 
and then a few cities surrounded by the walls, which no Vauban or 
Cormontaigne had yet systematized. 

The men, whose manners were barbarous though simple, were 
tall in stature, and the beauty of the women was in strict harmony 
with the majesty of their wild nature. Such were these noble people 
the Gaéls and Celts, now so often confounded under the same name, 
those fair, blue-eyed Gauls, who, when the period of their warlike 
colony had passed away, traversed the whole of Europe, penetrated 
into Asia—the cradle of their race—and afterwards took by assault 
the haughty Rome. 

In spite of the name of Barbarians which was given to these ancient 
Gauls by the Greeks, and their foes the Romans, they nevertheless 
surpassed those miserable people who exist at the present day ina 
savage state in New Zealand, and who are so immersed in moral 
obscurity, that bodily strength among them alone constitutes a title 
to consideration ; and consequently a more cruel servitude is inflicted 
on the softer sex, inasmuch as woman, on account of her physical 
debility, is placed under the brutal dominion of man. 

Far different was the lot of women among the Gauls, in spite of 
their sanguinary religion, and the warlike habits which somewhat 
augmented the severity of their character; esteem and affection for 
the female sex seemed innate in this heroical race. The Gauls 
made them not their companions like the cavaliers of the middle 
ages, merely for the purposes of passive adoration, oftentimes tyran- 
nical in proportion as it was contrary to their divinity. Women 
in those ages were much superior to women in the middle 
ages; their advice was listened to, and their opinions taken; their 
countenances were auxiliaries, and their voices fraught with inspira- 
tion to the warrior in the field of battle; they were regarded as 
the prophetesses of his destiny. Their mystical exaltation, their 
unexpected inspirations, and their sublimity, which sufficiently com- 
pensated for their less vigorous intellect, so swerved the ardent 
imaginations of these people as to make them attribute to many of 
their fellow-citizens supernatural faculties. They imagined that 
their gods had revealed to this sex the mysteries of reading the 
future, and even the power of commanding the elements. 
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Hence originated Enchantresses or Sorceresses, of whom traditions» 
much disfigured, it is true, have nevertheless served to allure our 
infancy. 

Besides these extraordinary women who exercised for a long time 
a strong influence over the destiny of the Gallic and Teutonic 
nations, there were colleges of Druidesses organised throughout 
different parts of Gallia, like those of the Druids, the formidable 
priests of the Celts. The most renowned of these assemblies dedi- 
cated to the worship of the Gallo-Celtic deities, was in the island of 
Seyna, situate at the mouth of the Manica, between Armorica and 
Britain. 

Such was for many ages the state of Gallia, till the Romans, 
already masters of the province of Rodano, ventured to penetrate 
into Central Gallia, favoured by the dissension of its own inhabitants. 
These united not before it was too late against their common foe, 
and soon the reports of the Roman victories spread to the remotest 
extremity of the country. 


Il. 


It was the last night of the year. From a dark grove in the forest 
of Armorica were seen the flashing of a thousand torches, and a long 
procession of phantoms clad in white garments moving slowly in 
death-like silence. It was the band of the Druids and the people of 
Lemovici coming to seek in the barks of their oaks the Sacred 
Mistletoe of the New Year. By the rays of the moon and the lustre 
of their torches, they sought and resought in vain, regarding each 
other in silent sadness, for their fruitless search announced the wrath 
of Heaven. Suddenly the dry leaves rustled beneath some hasty 
steps, and a breathless warrior rushed into the midst of the band. 

* Woe! woe!” he cried, “woe to our country! Alas! that the 
gods protect us no longer! The great city of Alessia is destroyed ; 
and after a two years’ siege its walls are now crumbling before 
Julius Ceasar. The leader of the Gauls is the conqueror’s prisoner, 
and the deputies of Cesar are marching towards Armorica.” 

A fearful shudder passed through the crowd. 

‘ Silence !” exclaimed a voice ; and in silence the priestess Aurinia 
advanced; her eyes sparkling, her brow garlanded with vervain, 
and her dark hair streaming in the wild breeze of the night. 
‘“‘ Alas! ye gods, reveal to us our impiety! Woe to you, Armoricans, 
if you appease not the gods that have vowed vengeance against 
you in their anger! You have mene their worship ; you Gauls 
stand harassed by the very hands of Gauls: behold, thence, our 
Alessia taken ! behold, thence, the sacred tree concealed from our 
search! Pacify the mysterious Power! Dedicate to Hy-ar-bras * 
the first strangers that shall profane our solitude, and Armorica shall 
pee be safe from invasion. He that shall defraud the Great Spirit of 

is victims shall be given alive to the flames, slain for the black 
Teutates—the god of vengeance !—Do you swear ?” 
“ We swear!” 





* He—the great—the Great God. 
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There was heard the sound of rustling arms in the frontiers of 
Armorica. The Romans, governors of the country of the Cenomani, 
had entered the peninsula of Brittany, and were waiting from day to 
day the approach of the victors. 

Aurinia was wandering beneath the grove of oaks, pondering on 
her terrible vow, and the fate of her country, when a distant noise 
sounded through the forest. The Celtic troops were disturbing the 
sacred place with the voice of mirth. Immediately afterwards a 
numerous band of Armoricans presented itself to the sight of the 
priestess, dragging along, vend g two by two, a hundred men of dark 
complexions, covered with foreign armour. 

“ Rejoice, prophetess Aurinia,”’ exclaimed the victors, “for you 
are about to fulfil your vow to Hy-ar-bras. A party of Roman 
knights are captives in our chains ; hither they approach, we have 
preserved them for our Great Deity.” 

Aurinia answered not—she leant against a tree—her heart beat 
violently—a mist covered her eyes. When she raised her head she 
met the full gaze of the vanquished chief contemplating her with 
admiration. Uttering something in an unknown language, he lifted 
up his bound hands towards her, but with an inhuman shout he was 
dragged across the grove with his unfortunate companions. 

Aurinia could not drive from her mind the form of the pale and 
bleeding youth, noble, and even engaging, in his adversity. She 
now no longer commanded that maddening sacrifice which her fatal 
vow required of her: contending emotions agitated her breast : the 
inexorable Druidess had become a woman ! 

She passed into the deep wood, where in her terror she accused 
herself of impiety, for she felt the horror of her vow, and cursed the 
victory which had so soon caused its fulfilment. When her functions 
were called forat the dark ceremonies, she assisted not, for her thoughts 
were too profane. She fled across the Blavet into the country of the 
Veneti, thinking thus to escape in flight the pangs of misery and 
remorse which racked her bosoni. Here she soon lost herself among 
the thousand paths of the forest; and the next morning found her 
subdued by fatigue, sleeping at the feet of a young verdant oak. A 
confused remembrance seized her when she woke, but the first 

lance showed her, alas! her sad solitude. 

Behind her extended a vast luke; and over-against it stood a 
dense crowd of gigantic trees girt everywhere by immense rocks of 
granite. As she was strolling beneath these rocks she fancied a high 
meinhir, or Druidic column, uttered an exclamation of surprise, which 
induced her to take flight, but a kind of fascination attracted her 
towards the trees. Darting into a shady path, she pursued her way 
till she suddenly discovered herself to be in a small plain that 
stretched circularly in the middle of the wood. Some enormous 
stones were placed upon the sand in a mysterious order: in the 
centre a great Dolmen elevated itself above four columns, and a 
granite table, stained in many places with human blood, met her 


eyes. 
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It had the appearance of such a terrible altar that it caused a cold 
perspiration to creep over Aurinia’s brow, and made her reel as if 
she had been struck by lightning. Extended along the plain lay a 
figure almost buried in the ashes of the burnt oak; his hair floated 
down upon his broad shoulders, and his captive limbs yet seemed to 
quiver with remaining life. 

Aurinia recognised the sacred Dolmen which was to have been 
burnt with the human hecatomb. For a long while she stood motion- 
less, with her eyes fierce and fixed, as if the sight of that colossal 
image had transformed her into a statue. 

Reanimated with superhuman energy, she sprung forwards, and 
staid not her course till she arrived in the midst of the council of 
the Druids. There was an exclamation of surprise at her approach. 

“« Listen !” she exclaimed ; “ since the capture of these prisoners, 
wonderful mysteries have passed through my mind. I had received 
warnings which bound me to abstain from the sacrifice; and I 
sought to abandon this earth ; but, behold, an invisible power hath 
reconducted me against my will to this sacred wood! Priests of 
Hy-ar-bras, the Great Spirit hath refused our victims! Give the 
Romans their lives !” 

“Is that indeed the voice of Aurinia that has struck our ears ?” 
replied Ur-enzio,‘the chief of the Druids. “ Has Hy-ar-bras deserted 
her, or has she conferred with some hostile god? It was but yes- 
terday she dictated to us the sacred vow like one inspired by the 
Great Spirit ; and now she sues for these Romans with the fury of 
a maniac! We listen to Aurinia’s yesterday’s voice, and not to-day’s ! 
The Latins shall be sacrificed to-morrow.” 

“ They shall be sacrificed,” shouted the crowd of priests. 

Pale and melancholy, Aurinia left the assembly with lingering 
steps. As she passed by the statue she beheld the young Roman 
Tribune. There was a manly resignation, and proud, though sor- 
rowful look, upon his countenance. The sight passed through her 
heart like the lightning’s flash, What a terrible contrast between the 
feelings she then experienced for her God and the stranger! How 
much stronger were they in favour of the latter! Humanity and 
compassion for him alone engaged her thoughts—and perhaps a 
more powerful sentiment yet. 

At the return of night the prisoners observed with wonder that 
the soldiers who guarded them were suddenly seized with a species 
of delirium. Their passionate gestures were not those of a war-dance ; 
they ran and leaped about, with howls and unintelligible cries, and 
brandished their weapons in such a manner that the prisoners thought 
the period of their existence was arrived. But this violent paroxysm 
of rage soon ceased as it had begun, without apparent motives, and 
Gauls, overwhelmed by fatigue, sank one by one into a deep 
sleep. 

At this instant a figure clad in white appeared between the distant 
trees, and passed quietly through the midst of the slumbering guards. 
Those that chanced to be awake, believing it to be Cerid-Guen, the 
guardian goddess of Armorica, closed their eyes and muttered an 
invocation. 
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The figure agg and the Military Tribune recognised the 
beautiful Druidess. She made a sign of silence, and cutting down 
with an axe the entrance by which the prisoners had been conducted 
into the body of the image, with which they were to have been 
consumed, unbound their shackles, and bade them depart in silence. 

«‘ Art thou, then, the chaste Diana, goddess of the night and of 
this grove ?” asked the Tribune Septimius, when they had passed 
from without the sacred wood. 

“Tam only a mortal inspired by the gods, who have prohibited 
me to let you perish. To afford this easy escape, I mingled the 
seed of the inebriating henbane with the food of your Pom You 
may now rejoin your countrymen, if you will solemnly vow never to 
set your feet again upon the land of my forefathers.” 


c¥. 


Septimius, on his return to the camp of Cesar’s Lieutenant-General, 
was anxious to keep his promise, but his companions did not hesitate 
to accuse him of cowardice. To a soldier of Julius Cesar the gods 
were nothing—military glory was ail. He yielded, and served to 
conduct the legions into the bosom of the forest of Lemovici ; 
the inhabitants of which were so disheartened at the escape of their 
prisoners that they were vanquished in the first onset, and retired to 
another part of Gallia, abandoning their sacred wood to the con- 
querors, 


¥. 


It is night! The sires of the people, the chiefs of the soldiers, the 
heads of the priests, are assembled beneath the dark rocks that 
border the boundless ocean—the last asylum of the still free Armeo- 
ricans. As they are pondering on the battle which has thus put an 
end to the safety of their country, in the midst of them suddenly 
stands Aurinia. Her eyes sparkle with a wild inspired phrenzy : 
her brow is crowned with vervain, and her dark hair floats behind her 
as she passes on. 

“ Why are ye thus desponding, O Armoricans ?” she exclaims : 
“Think you that no power can yet appease the wrath of Hy-ar- 
bras ?” 

A sorrowful silence was the only answer. 

“ People ! an evil spirit hath deceived the soul of your Prophetess. 
I am she who gave the Latins theirliberty. ‘He that shall defraud 
the Great Spirit of his victims, shall be given alive to the flames, 
and shall die for the black Teutates.’ Do you remember who uttered 
these words ?” 

A thousand arms were extended towards her, and a loud and 
terrible murmur accompanied the motion. 

“You have said it. [am she that hath pronounced them. To 

our work then, ye priests of Teutates. I die to redeem my country, 
and I die for the salvation of my people!” 

And unbinding her garland and tearing the sacred fillet from her 
hair, she resigned her hands to the cords of the executioner. 
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Such a horrible and magnanimous sacrifice as this failed not to 
revive the fanatic enthusiasm of the Lemovici. They marched 
against the Romans, and sought an engagement on the uncultivated 
plains of Cornuallia. Septimius, desperate at having been the cause 
of the fatal sacrifice of his liberatress, found in battle a wished-for 
death ; and the hostile legions were driven for many years from the 
Armorican peninsula. 

The Romans, however, eventually obtained possession of Gallia ; 
but the image of Hy-ar-bras tottered not before the altars of Jove : 
the sanguinary divinity of Armorica vanished only before the glory 
of the Cross. 


HUMAN DESTINY.* 


BY MRS. L. MILES. 


“ THou’RT mine,” said Grief, as on the wave-worn strand 
A mortal stood ; ‘‘thou’rt mine, and mine for ever.” 
“* Not thine alone,” returned the whispering sand ; 
** That being first was formed beside a river. 
There did Affliction with her ebon wand 
To trace his lineaments the bright grains sever. 
And Jupiter the Good infused a ray 
Of fire immortal through the lifeless clay.”’ 


Then Grief replied, “ I will no more oppose 
Your claims, poor humble daughter of the sea, 
Nor ask what elements the Godhead chose 
To mould this creature of mortality ; 
But let me only of his hours dispose, 
His earthly part will fall again to thee, 
And when the sou/ has left its shattered frame 
It may return to Jove from whom it came.” 





* Founded on a beautiful allegory by Dr. Sheridan. 
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PORTRAITS FROM THE PEERAGE: 


LITERARY, POLITICAL, AND DOMESTIC, 
BY THOMAS HARRAL. 





LORD LEICESTER. 
Prudens qui patiens. 


Wuo is Lord Leicester? In all human probability, there are thou- 
sands of our readers who never heard of the nobleman by his present 
and recently acquired designation. However, we assign him a 
niche in our national gallery. 

But, though few may have had an opportunity of recognising the 
new peer as Lord Leicester, every body has heard of “ King 
Coke of Holkham”—of “Coke, king of Norfolk”—the princely but 
tyrannical Whig of Holkham Hall, in the county of Norfolk— 
whom George the Fourth, when Prince of Wales, was accustomed to 
visit in his lordly demesne, and to address familiarly as ‘“* My bro- 
ther Whig!” This person—Thomas William Coke, of Holkham, in 
the county of Norfolk—is now brought forward as Earl of Lei- 
cester. 

The Cokes are of ancient standing; and this is not the first 
time that an earldom of Leicester has been in their family. The 
present earl, whose father’s name was Wenman Roberts, inherits 
through female descent. 

According to Camden, the house of Coke derives from William 
Coke, of Doddington, in the county of Norfolk, who is mentioned in 
a deed, A. D. 1206, and who was father, by his wife Felice, of 
Geoffrey Coke, of Doddington, the ancestor, in a direct line, of Sir 
Edward Coke, the celebrated lawyer. It is sometimes exceedingly 
amusing, if not eminently edifying, to take a retrospective glance at 
the possessors of great names and reputations. Of this “ celebrated 
lawyer,” Camden, in his Britannia, says, ‘He was a person of ad- 
mirable parts, than whom, as none ever applied himself closer to the 
study of the law, so never did any one understand it better. Of 
which he fully convinced England, by his excellent administration 
for many years together, whilst attorney-general, and by executing 
the office of lord chief justice of the Common Pleas with the greatest 
wisdom and prudence ; nor did he give less proof of his abilities in his 
excellent Reports, and Commentaries upon our laws, whereby he has 
highly obliged both his own age and posterity.” When “ this cele- 
brated lawyer” died, at the advanced age it clabinteeee, a noble 
monument was erected to his memory in Tittleshall church, Norfolk, 
with his effigies habited in judge’s robes, under a canopy supported by 
two marble pillars, on the top of which are four large figures, and 
between the pillars two marble tables, with long panegyrical inscrip- 
tions in Latinand English. He is described as “ a chaste husband,” 
and a “ provident father ;” and, beneath his effigies, we are further 
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told, that “ he crowned his pious life with a pious and Christian de- 
parture at Stoke Poges, in the county of Buckingham, on Wednesdaye, 
the third day of Sept., in the year of our Lord MDCX XXIITI., and 
of his age LXXXIII. His last words, ‘Thy kingdome come, thy 
will be Tone? Learn, reader, to live as that thou mayst so die.” 

All this is in full accordance with the venerable but fre- 
quently abused maxim, De mortuis nil nisi bonum. Grainger, 
in his Biographical History of England, with somewhat more respect 
for the verum than for the bonum, observes, that Sir Edward Coke’s 
“qualifications, great as they were, scarcely compensated for his 
insolence and excessive anger; which frequently vented themselves 
in scurrility and abuse, when he was sitting on the bench.” Thus, 
“ when he presided at the trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, he called him 

trailor, monster, viper, and spider of hell ;’ and he told Mrs. Tur 
ner, who was concerned in the poisoning of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
that ‘she was guilty of the seven deadly sins; she was a *****, a 
*#**, a sorcerer, a witch, a papist, a felon, anda murderer.” Al- 
lowing for the difference of phraseology and manners of the present 
day, how forcibly does this remind us of another “‘ celebrated lawyer,” 
whose “ insolence and excessive anger” have rarely, if ever, been 
equalled. And, when a suitable object presented itself, Sir Edward 
Coke’s adulation, amounting almost to blasphemy, surpassed even 
his insolence ; as, for instance, when he addressed the duke of Buck- 
ingham, on his return from the memorable excursion to Spain, as 
“ Our Saviour !” 

That daw and equity are often as “ wide as the poles asunder,” is a 
truism too palpable to be insisted on. Sir Edward Coke, who, with 
all his vaunted strength of judgment, had strong and even silly pre- 
judices, furnishes us with a case in point: he asserted, that “a cause 
gained in the Court of King’s Bench by a flagrant imposture, could 
not be reversed by the Court of Equity.” Thus, “a fellow swore 
in court, that he left the principal witness in such a condition, that, if 
he continued in it but half an hour longer, he must inevitably die. 
This was naturally understood of the desperate state of his disease ; 
but the truth was, that he left him at a tavern with a gallon of sack 
at his mouth, in the act of drinking. This fraud, which equals any 
thing that Cicero relates in his Offices, lost the plaintiff his suit.” 

Edward Coke, grandson of Sir Edward, was created a baronet in 
1641; but the baronetcy expired with its third possessor in 1727. 

Robert Coke, Esq., of Thurnington, in the county of Suffolk, great- 
grandson of Sir Edward Coke, the “celebrated lawyer,” inherited 
the estate of Holkham, on the decease of his cousin, John, son of his 
great-uncle, and thus became possessed of the chief part of Sir Ed- 
ward’s property. His only son, Edward Coke, Esq., married Carey, 
daughter of Sir John Newton, Bart., by whom he had a family of 
four sons and a daughter; of which daughter, Anne, we shall have 
occasion to speak hereafter. 

We are now coming to the first peerage in the Coke family. 
Thomas Coke, the eldest son and successor of Edward, was made a 
knight of the Bath on the 27th of May, 1725; and created Baron 
Lovel, of Minster Lovel, in the county of Oxford, on the 28th of May, 
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1728. Five years afterwards, his lordship was constituted Joint 
Postmaster-General; and, on the 9th of May, 1744, he was ad- 
vanced to the rank of Viscount Coke, of Holkham, and Earl of 
Leicester. 

This first Earl of Leicester married, in 1718, the Lady Mary 
Twfton, fourth daughter and co-heiress of ‘Thomas, sixth earl of 
Thanet. By this union, his lordship had an only son, Edward, who 
married the Lady Mary Campbell, daughter and co-heiress of John, 
duke of Argyle. This young nobleman died without issue, in the 
life-time of his father, in 1753. The earl, his father, died on the 
20th of April, 1759, when the earldom of Leicester, and its con- 
comitant inferior honours, became extinct; and the whole of his 
immense estates devolved upon his nephew, Wenman Roberts, Esq. 

The earl of Leicester’s three younger brothers, Edward, Robert, 
and Carey, died without issue; his only sister, Anne, was marrried 
to Philip Roberts, Esq., a major in thearmy. The eldest of six sons, 
besides a daughter, by this marriage, was Wenman Roberts, who, 
on succeeding to the possessions of his uncle, the earl of Leicester, 
assumed the surname and arms of Coke only. 

This gentleman married Miss Elizabeth Chamberlayne, by whom 
he had two sons and two daughters. His eldest son and heir was 
Thomas William Coke, the present possessor of Holkham, some time 
since created earl of Leicester. 

{t was Thomas, the first and only earl of Leicester by the original 
creation, who, in 1734, commenced that noble mansion, the seat of 
splendour and hospitality, called Holkham Hall, in Norfolk, The 
plan was struck out by his lordship and the earl of Buckingham, of 
architectural celebrity, assisted by Kent, from the designs of Paladio 
and Inigo Jones. His lordship dying ere it was completed, 1759, 
the task devolved upon his widowed countess, who, in the five suc- 
ceeding years, is said to have expended 11,000/. on the house, and 
3000/. in furniture. The mansion consists of a centre and four wings ; 
the centre, forming a quadrangle of 160 feet by 115, with a wing at 
each angle. Its extent, including the wings, is 345 feet, with a depth 
of 180. The south front, of which an excellent design is given in 
Neale’s ‘“* Views of the Seats of the Nobility and Gentry of England 
and Wales,” has a fine portico, supported by six Corinthian columns. 
The north front, in which is the grand or principal entrance, is in a 
different style, but with features equally beautiful and imposing. 
The entrance hall, a cube of 48 feet, with a gallery around it, sup- 
ported by 24 Ionic columns, is entirely of Derbyshire marble. The 
saloon is 42 feet by 27. To the left of the saloon, is a drawing- 
room, 33 feet by 22. The pier glasses in this apartment are large 
and elegant, with superb agate tables beneath them. To the left also 
of the saloon, is the Landscape Room, 24 feet by 22. This consti- 
tutes a dressing-room to the state bed-room. The state bed-room 
itself, 30 feet by 24, is hung with French tapestry, and all its appoint- 
ments are in the finest taste. The bed is of cut velvet, on a 
white satin ground, and forms, in ordinary, a gilt settee beneath a 
canopy of state. The marble chimney-piece in this apartment, 
representing two pelicans, is extremely rich and beautiful. To the 
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right of the Hall and Saloon is another drawing-room, 33 feet by 22. 
The Statue Gallery has a central compartment, 70 feet in length, by 
22 in width ; and two octagonal ends, of 22 feet diameter, each of 
the ends opening to the centre by a handsome arch. One of the 
ends is furnished with books, and the other with statues. One of the 
octagons communicates with the dining-room, a cube of 28 feet 
with a large recess. 

Thomas William Coke, the untitled grand-nephew, by female de- 
scent, of the Earl of Leicester, was born about the year 1750, and edu- 
cated at Eton,and was regarded by those who knew him, as a youth of 
promise. That promise has been fulfilled. On the decease of his father 
in 1776, he succeeded to the family estates, which, though extensive 
then, have since been immensely improved in value. In the same year 
he was elected one of the representatives in Parliament for the county 
of Norfolk ; and, at an early period, he distinguished himself as a 
stern and uncompromising opponent of the war with the American 
Colonies. In 1780, he was again elected in Parliament for Norfolk ; 
and, in 1783, shortly after the accession to office of Earl Shelburne, 
he gave a death-blow to the power of that minister by his memorable 
motion, ‘‘ That an humble Address be presented to his Majesty, that 
he would be graciously pleased to take into his serious consideration 
the very distracted and unsettled state of the empire, after a long 
and exhausting war; and that, therefore, he would condescend to a 
compliance with the wishes of his faithful Commons, by forming an 
administration entitled to the confidence of his people, and such as 
may have a tendency to put an end to the unfortunate divisions and 
distractions of the country.” The motion was carried ; a change in 
his Majesty’s councils speedily followed; and Mr. Coke warmly sup- 
ported the rule of the ephemeral ministry which was formed by 
Lord North and Mr. Fox. 

When the Administration of Fox and North was supplanted by 
that of William Pitt, Mr. Coke made and carried a motion declaring 
‘the continuance of the present ministers in office to be an obstacle 
to the formation of a vigorous administration.”’ Pitt, however, kept 
his ground, and, in 1786, dissolved the Parliament ; when, notwith- 
standing his great stake in the county of Norfolk, Mr. Coke was 
thrown out at the general election. 

In 1790, he was restored to his seat; and soon afterwards he 
opposed the additional duty on malt, proposing, as a substitute, a tax 
upon dogs. At the same time he expressed his disapprobation of 
the conduct of the Minister, whom he accused of being lavish of the 
expenditure of the public money. He concluded his speech npon 
this occasion, by observing, that in providing for the expenses 
which had been so wantonly incurred, he would not consent to any 
oppressive imposts which were likely to affect the interests of the 
industrious peasantry, already sufficiently burdened without any 
additional restraints to cramp and dispirit their laudable persevering 
efforts of laborious industry. 

At the opening of the Session in 1791, Mr. Coke proposed an 
amendment to the Address to the King, the object of which was to 
Jury, 1838. G 
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avert a war with Russia. On a division, however, the proposed 
amendment was negatived by 228 against 135. 

At the general election of 1796, Mr. Coke was again returned for 
his native county. In that year, he supported the views of Fox in 
the celebrated motion for censuring the then ministers for having 
unconstitutionally advanced money to the Emperor of Germany and 
the Prince de Condé, without the consent of Parliament. In the 
same year, he brought in and carried a bill for protracting the legal 
time for the commencement of shooting. The express object of 
this measure was to protect the standing corn ; and, in the following 
year, Mr. Coke opposed a motion by Mr. Shaw Le Fevre for its 
repeal. In 1797, he gave his warm support to Mr., afterwards 
Lord, Grey’s motion for a reform in the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment. At the general election of 1802, Mr. Coke and his colleague, 
the late Sir Jacob Astley, were returned to their seats after severe 
Opposition by Mr. Wyndham and the Hon. Col. Wodehouse, son of 
Lord Wodehouse. In the month of March following (1803), he 
divided in favour of the Prince of Wales’s establishment. In June, 
1804, he voted against the first measure proposed by Mr. Pitt on his 
return to power—the Additional Defence Bill. In February, 1805, 
he voted with Mr. Grey on his amendment relative to the Spanish 
papers, &c.; and, on the 8th of April following, with Mr. Whit- 
bread, on the alleged misconduct of Lord Melville. On the latter 
occasion, Mr. Coke had the honour of being in the glorious Whig 
majority of 217 to 216. 

At the election of 1806, which followed the appointment of the 
Fox and Grenville Ministry, Mr. Coke successfully united his 
interest with that of his former opponent, Mr. Wyndham; but the 
gentlemen were both unseated on petition under the Treating Act, 
and Mr. Coke was afterwards returned for Derby, in the room of 
his younger brother, Mr. Edward Coke. After the dissolution of 
this parliament (1807), he again sat for Norfolk. He was also 
returned at the election of 1812; and he continued to be one of the 
most popular opposition members of the House of Commons till 
1815, when his sentiments and vote in support of the Corn Laws 
gave great offence to many of his constituents. The manufacturing 
classes of Norwich were particularly exasperated against him, and, 
in passing through that city, his carriage was broken to pieces, and 
he narrowly escaped with his life. 

Subsequently, Mr. Coke stood forward as the supporter of Queen 
Caroline—of Catholic Emancipation—of the repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts—of Parliamentary Reform—of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, &c. 

Passing over, in charity, and also from a feeling of self-respect, 
his malignant attack upon the memory of his Sovereign George 
the Third, we have now done with Mr. Coke as a politician ; 
not, however, without giving him the credit to which he is un- 
questionably entitled, of having been true to his party. His 
Majesty George the Fourth, when Prince of Wales, is said to have 
lived in great intimacy with Mr. Coke—to have frequently visited 
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him at Holkham Hall—and to have been in the habit of greetin 
him with the salutation of “my brother Whig.” This, be it 
remembered, was before the Prince had “ found out ” all the merits 
of his youthful associates, the Whigs. When he became Regent— 
when he became King—he speedily discovered that the Whigs were 
the least likely to support the crown with honour and dignity—to 
render the government at once respectable and respected abroad as 
well as at home. 

But, in his own proper sphere, Mr. Coke has been a star of the 
first magnitude, When he came to his estates, he found them com- 

osed of stubborn and unproductive soils; but, by the adoption of 
drill-husbandry, of irrigation, of new methods of transplanting 
grasses, &c., he rendered them a perfect garden. Dr. Rigby of Nor- 
wich, who wrote upon the subject, some three or four and twenty 
years ago, observes, that ‘‘ every one who visits Mr. Coke is struck 
with the beauty of the Holkham scenery, the beauty of his mansion, 
his princely establishment, and his liberal hospitality.” His en- 
couragement of the breed of sheep and of the growth of wool, has 
been felt and acknowledged in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and, 
for years, the magnificent display of cattle at the annual Holkham 
sheep-shearings was regarded as constituting an era in the annals of 
agriculture. Upon these occasions, he was accustomed to entertain 
for several successive days not fewer than three hundred visitors, 
every individual finding himself accommodated in a style of ease 
and comfort, elegance and profusion, not to be surpassed. Dr. Rigby, 
to whom we have already alluded, mentions that the rental of Mr. 
Coke’s estates when he first came into possession, was only 2200/,, 
but that at the time when he wrote, the annual fall of timber, poles, 
and underwood, from ‘his plantations, averaged about 2700/., and 
the total increase of rents exceeded 20,0002. a year: “an increase 
in the value of landed property, a creation of wealth probably un- 
exampled except in the vicinity of large towns, or in populous 
manufacturing districts. Young, in his Survey of Norfolk, says Mr. 
Coke “ has expended above 100,000/. in farm-houses and offices, and 
all of them erected in a very superior style.” 

That, amongst all but partisans, Mr. Coke was considered offen- 
sive in politics, has been already seen; many considered him to be a 
man of not only strong but vindictive feelings ; but, upon all hands, 
he is admitted to have been a capital landlord. In practice as well 
as in theory, he was a great farmer: that is, he considered, and 
invariably acted upon the principle, that large farms were at once 
more beneficial not to the Lending alone, but to the occupant—to 
individuals as well as to the community at large. Indeed, it is only 
when carried to an excess that there can be any error in this prin- 
ciple. Mr. Coke was proud of his farms, proud of his farm-houses, 
proud of his farmers. He has been heard to assert that he would 
not have a tenant upon his estate who was not capable of giving his 
landlord as good a dinner as his landlord could give him. 

Mr. Coke married first in the year 1775, Jane, second daughter 
of James Lennox Napier, Esq., of Loughscrew, in the county of 
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Meath, and sister of the late Lord Sherborne.* By that lady, who 
died in June 1800, he had three daughters : Jane Elizabeth, married 
in 1796 to Charles Nevinson, Viscount Andover, who was killed by 
the accidental bursting of his fowling-piece in 1800; + Anne Mar- 
garet, married, in 1794, to Thomas Anson, Esq., of Shuckborough, 
afterwards created Viscoun! Anson, by whom her ladyship had, with 
several other children, Thomas William Anson, the present Earl of 
Lichfield; and Elizabeth Wilhelmina, married, in 1822, to John 
Spenser Stanhope, Esq., of Cannon Hall, in the county of Y ork. 

Mr. Coke married, secondly, on the 26th of February, 1822, 
the Lady Anne Amelia Keppel, second daughter of William 
Charles, Earl of Albemarle. ‘The latter match inevitably conjured 
up the idea of ‘“ January and May ;” and in consequence, it exposed 
Mr. Coke to no slight portion of ridicule, It was strongly insisted 
upon at the time that Mr. Coke’s leading motive in this marriage, 
was that of pique against his nephew, who had given him offence, 
and whom he was desirous of disinheriting. On the other hand, it 
was as confidently asserted, that the union was one of mutual affec- 
tion. By his second marriage, Mr. Coke, now Earl of Leicester, 
has a family of four sons and a daughter: Thomas William, born 
December 26, 1822; Edward Keppel, born August 20, 1824; 
Henry John, born January 3, 1827; Wenman Clarence Walpole, 
born July 138, 1828; and Margaret Sophia, born March 7, 1832. 
Also aclild, born in February, 1835, died in April, 1836. 

In justice to the Whigs, it must be admitted that almost invariably 
they act with greater liberality and honour towards their friends, 
adherents, and supporters, than do the Conservatives. Accordingly, 
on the 12th day of August, 1837, Mr. Coke received his long-looked 
for reward at the hands of the present Ministry, in being elevated to 
the Peerage by patent, by the style and title of Thomas William 
Coke, Earl of Leicester, of Holkham, in the county of Norfolk, and 
Viscount Coke. His lordship is deserving of his motto. 





* James Lennox Napier, Esq., assumed the name and arms of Dutton, pursuant to 
the will of his uncle, Sir John Dutton, Bart. His second,wife, mother of Mrs. Coke, 
was Jane, daughter of Christopher Bond, of Newland, in the county of Gloucester, 
Esq. His son, James Dutton, brother of Mrs. Coke, was advanced to the dignity of 
Baron Sherborne, on the 29th of May, 1784. He married, in 1774, Mary, daughter 
of Wenman Roberts Coke, of Longford, in the county of Derby, Esq. ; and by her, 
who died in 1824, he had issue:—1. John, present Lord Sherborne :—2. Elizabeth 
Jane, married, in 1830, Thomas, present Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire :—3. Anne 
Margaret, married, in 1806, Prince Bariatinsky, of the Russian Empire, and died at 
St. Petersburgh, in 1807 :—4. Frances Mary, born in 1777. His Lordship died in 
the year 1820, and was succeeded by his only son, John, the present and second Baron 
Sherborne. 

+ Lady Andover married, secondly, in 1806, Vice Admiral Sir Henry Digby, 
K.C.B., by whom she had issue :—KEdward St. Vincent Digby, bornin June, 1809 ; 
Kenelm Henry Digby, born in August, 1811 ; and Jane Elizabeth Digby, married on 
the 15th of September, 1824, to Edward, Lord Ellenborough, which marriage was 
dissolved by Act of Parliament, in 1830. 





THE PENITENT ONE. 


O pays of innocence for ever fled! 

When Time dropped blessings in his radiant flight, 
And Hope breathed gladness to my grateful breast, 
Inspiring thoughts as stainless ether pure, 

Yet warm and glowing with the light of love ; 
When smiles of love encircled me, and formed * 

A crown of joy; and Memory, bee-like, clung 
Around each scene of innocent delight, 

Extracting sweetness from past rosy hours ; 

When the young dawn my opening eyelids wooed, 
And with its balmy breath renewed my joy ; 

And eve with dewy stillness calmed my thoughts, 
And peace of conscience spread a downy couch, 
And lulled my spirit in a soft repose. 

My once loved home, abode of peace and joy ! 
Where filial love with duty harmonized, 

Where my least wish a ready answer met 

In the fond smiles of sweet parental love ;— 
Alas! how changed! and I the fatal cause.— 

A widowed Mother bending o’er a hearth 
Deserted, desolate, and weeping there ! 

Could I recall the past with tears of blood, 

And weep this ebbing tide of life away ; 

Or could I linger out a double span 

Of mortal years within a dungeon’s gloom, 
Unseen, unheard, unpitied, and forgot, 

And save the pangs that wrung a Mother’s heart, 
And brought a Father sorrowing to the grave ;— 
But O how vain! e’en while these feelings rise, 
Despair sits mocking at my fruitless tears, 

Points to the past, and laughs my thoughts to scorn! 
My sun of hope below for ever set, 

To suffer and to die alone remain, 

My ceaseless prayer for Mercy from above,— 
From Him who when on earth by pity moved, 


The guilty one, whom all condemned,—forgave ! 
R. S. 
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ECONOMY OF THE MONTHS. 


JULY. 


Month of Heat and Sunshine.—Advantages of Bathing.—Fountains.—Suggestion 
for the Naval Memorial in Trafalgar Square.—The Queen’s Donations.—'The ‘‘Ad- 
mirable Crichton.”—Kean’s Vanity.—Battle of the Boyne.—Klopstock and Mil- 
ton.—Diderot and Rousseau.k—The Dog-Days and the Dog-Star, Sirius.—Miss 
Seward and Buffon.— Dogs have Souls.—Hydrophobia.—American Independence. 
— Richardson and Fielding.—Sir Thomas More.—Battle of Sedgemoor.—Old Mid- 
summer Day.—Flaxman and Jackson.—St. Thomas a Becket.—Sheridan and _ his 
Descendants.—Edmund Burke.—Ariosto.—Matthew Prior and Mrs. Radcliffe — 
Demosthenes, Calvin, and Sir William Blackstone.—Julius Ceesar.—Erasmus.— 
Mrs. Siddons and Madame de Stae!.—Fall of the Bastille-—French Revolution.— 
St. Swithin, the Apple Christener.—Murphy, and his Predictions.—Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Wilkie.—Petrarch and Laura.—Petrarch and 
Thomas Moore.—Execution of Lord William Russell.—St. James’s Day.—The 
Oyster Season.—Coleridge, the Poet.—Fenelon.—St. Anne and St. Joachim, Pa- 
rents of the Virgin Mary.—Robespierre.— Louis Philippe.—Revolution of 1830.— 
Royal Academy, and British Institution.—Lavoisier.— Gray, the Poet.—Loyola, 
the Founder of the Jesuits. 


Juxy, the seventh month of the year, received its name from Mare 
Antony, in compliment to Caius Cesar, the Roman Dictator, whose 
surname was Julius, who improved the Calendar, and was born in 
this month. July—*“hot July, boiling like to fire;” July, “ the 
month of heat and sunshine” —of clear forvid skies—dusty roads, and 
shrinking streams—when doors and windows are thrown open—when 
the very birds are mute as it would seem from an exhausting and 
overpowering lassitude, is the season, of all others, for the commence- 
ment of bathing. Unless, indeed, by invalids, bathing is a practice 
which ought to be persevered in every morning of the year. It is 
now, thanks to common sense and experience, an exploded notion 
that there is any risk of taking cold after bathing, whether it be in a 
hot, a cold, or a tepid bath. There is nothing so conducive to general 
health ; to the invigoration and exhilaration of both mind ~ body, 
as the use of the bath. The Romans understood this well; and the 
Germans, equally wise in their day, tell us truly that if we are well, 
we should take the bath that we may continue so; and if we are ill, 
we should bathe that we may get well. 

To say nothing of our watering places, great facilities have, within 
these few years, been afforded to bathers in the metropolis. Besides 
club-houses and hotels, there are now between twenty and thirty 
regular bathing establishments, some of them containing swimming- 
baths upon a large scale, in London. Passing through King William 
Street, in the City, the other day, we observed the announcement of 
a warm bath for three-pence. For the purpose of bathing at home, 
which is eminently desirable immediately that we rise from our beds, 
the improved shower baths are admirable contrivances. A simple 
and beneficial substitute for one of these, isa large sponge, saturated 
with water, and compressed over the crown of the head, so that the 
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whole body has the advantage of the little rushing streams. For the 
cost of a few shillings also, the requisite apparatus of that invaluable 
machine, a vapour bath, can be constructed in any private house. 

How delightful would it be—how conducive to health and plea- 
sure, as well as to beauty—had we as many fountains in London as 
we have bathing-houses. As it is, the only one we recollect, is in 
one of the small squares of the Temple. Earnestly is it to be hoped 
that the opportunity of placing one in the centre of Trafalgar Square 
will not be allowed to pass, It has been judiciously suggested, that 
the base of the proposed Nelson Memorial be surrounded by naval 
emblems, prows and sterns of ships, &c.; that there be groups of 
dolphins also, from the mouths of which water may be incessantly 
discharged—and that, on the apex of a pyramid or column, a colos- 
sal statute of the hero may be erected. 

The first of July is the anniversary of the birth of James Crichton, 
generally distinguished as the admirable Crichton, aScottish gen- 
tleman, of wonderful endowments, physical and mental, born 
in 1561. From all that has been said and written of this indi- 
vidual, we are much inclined to think with Hazlitt, that he was 
a person of extraordinary versatility of talent, of prodigious ca 
pacity, but without an atom of genius; in fact, one who could do an 
thing, if others would show him the way to do it. Mr. Ainsworth, 
however, in his brilliant romance, of which Crichton is the hero, has 
invested him with all the splendour of the most powerful and com- 
manding intellect. Edmund Kean, if we recollect, had a dramatic 
piece manufactured for the purpose of showing himself off as an im- 
personation of the admirable Crichton. Of the effect thus produced 
we are not aware ; but Kean was in the habit of doing, and could 
afford to do, much that was very silly and conceited. 

On the Ist of July, one hundred and forty-eight years have 
elapsed since the Battle of the Boyne. 

Klopstock, the celebrated German poet, author of the “ Messiah,” 
&c., died on the second of July, 1724, at the age of seventy-nine. 
The expectation of his countrymen, that he would in fame eclipse 
the “ Paradise Lost” of Milton, has not been realized, even in Ger- 
many. Denis Diderot, one of the projectors and authors of the 
French Encyclopedia, died on the second of July, 1784, aged 
seventy-one. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, another of the French philosophists, died 
on the third of July, 1778, when sixty-six years of age. We 
are not aware of any production that exhibits the human mind in a 
more degraded state than the notorious ‘‘ Confessions” of Rousseau. 

The dog-days commence on the third of this month; generally a 
season of heat and drought, induced, according to superstitious 
notions, now exploded, by the conjunction of Sirius, or the Dog-Star, 
with the Sun. Brady, in his “ Clavis Calendaria,” has set the ques- 
tion at rest for ever; and in doing so, he has rendered an act of jus- 
tice to that noble and faithful animal, the dog, which, even in the 
earliest ages of the Egyptians, had been distinguished ‘for his pecu- 
liar qualities of watching over the affairs of man, and affording warn- 
ing of approaching danger. Brady’s strictures upon this subject are 
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curious and instructive. ‘It is to be observed,” he remarks, 
amongst various other points, “ that although Sirius is the nearest to 
the Earth of any of the fired stars, it is computed to be at the enor- 
mous distance of 2,200,000,000,000 miles from our globe; a space 
too prodigious to admit of its rays affording any sensible heat ; and 
which could not be passed by a cannon-ball, flying with its calculated 
velocity of 480 miles in one hour, in less than 523,211 years! Upon 
the whole, therefore, it evidently appears, that the origin of the name 
of this star was not only wholly disregarded, but that common and 
undigested opinion made its conjunction with the sun the cause of heat, 
&c., instead of having regarded it as a sign of the period when such 
effects might naturally be expected.” 

The best thing that ever Miss Seward wrote, as respects sentiment 
and utility, was her essay upon the character of the dog, as drawn by 
Buffon. That poem proved, for the thousandth time, what the over- 
weening vanity of that vain animal, man, still militates against, that 
dogs have souls—that if man himself be endowed with a soul, a pure 
intellectual existence, the dog, his companion in life, his mourner in 
death, is also endowed with a soul. We recommend the extensive 
and gratuitous circulation of this poem by that humane and very use- 
ful institution, the Seciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
The dog, that noble-hearled creature, possessing all the virtues of 
man, without his vices, is both able and willing to work to a consider- 
abie extent ; but let him not be subjected to that excess of labour for 
which he is by nature wholly unfit. The two-legged brutes by which 
he is frequently goaded into desperation and madness, are in all re- 
spects infinitely better qualified to be converted into beasts of burden 
than he is. Neither their intellect nor their frame could be lowered 
by the conversion. 

That dogs require a supply of water at all seasons of the year, 
more especially in hot weather, is a fact that cannot be questioned ; 
the notion, however, that absence of that reviving fluid is the main 
cause of hydrophobia is incorrect ; as, in Egypt, where for months 
together a drop of rain never falls—where there are no accessible 
pools, or conduits, or fountains—and where dogs abound to an excess 
which, from that excess alone, renders them nuisances—the disease 
of hylrophobia is utterly unknown. But towns are not fitting places 
for dogs; they love them not; and the fewer that are kept in them 
the better for the dog as well as for the man. Hydrophobia is un- 
—— a most terrific, a most horrible disease—an ill the direst 
that man can be heir to; but of one hundred dogs that are pro- 
nounced to be mad, or suspected to be so, not more than one is in 
reality mad, or capable of communicating by its bite or saliva an 
positive disease, Yet for the safety of the human as well as of the 
canine species, let no dog be seen abroad unmuzzled or unsecured 
during the summer months. 

The 4th of July is the anniversary of the declaration of American 
Independence, established sixty-two years ago. 

Richardson the novellist, who was weak enough to regard himself 
as a greater man than Fielding, died on the 4th of July, 1761, 
seventy-seven years since. 
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And, on the 5th, three hundred and three years will have rolled 
away since the decapitation of Sir Thomas More. The 5th of July 
is also the anniversary of the battle of Sedgemoor, by which; in 
1685, the Duke of Monmouth’s ill-conceived enterprise against 
James II. was terminated. 

The 6th of July is Old Midsummer Day, from which leases in 
the country are yet occasionally dated. John Flaxman, the first of 
English sculptors, was born upon that day in 1755. Exclusively of 
his unequalled performances in sculpture, it would be difficult for the 
loftiest genius to image aught that might surpass in sublimity his 
drawings for the illustration of Homer, A‘’schylus, Hesiod, and Dante. 
One of the finest portraits that Jackson ever painted was that of his 
friend Flaxman, a short time before his death—an event which 
occurred in the year 1826. 

July the 7th is the anniversary of the translation or removal, six 
hundred and eighteen years ago, of the relics of St. Thomas a Becket 
at Canterbury, Bishop and Martyr as he is absurdly termed, from 
the Undercroft of the Cathedral of Canterbury toa sumptuous shrine 
at the east end of the church. To the latter spot they attracted crowds 
of pilgrims, and, according to the legends of the Romish Church, 
wrought an abundance of miracles. 

Sheridan—the Sheridan—died on the 7th of July, 1816, twenty- 
two years ago. His multitudinous failings have been immortalized, 
so far as the efforts of Tommy Moore may be capable of conferring 
immortality, in one of what Godwin termed that writer’s “ three 
bad biographies.” Some of Mr. Sheridan’s descendants have since 
cut a figure in the world—the Honourable Mrs. Norton to wit. 

On the 8th, Burke, the illustrious Edmund Burke, will have been 
dead forty-one years. The name of Ludovico Ariosto will, on the 
same day, have been inscribed upon the shrine of immortality three 
hundred and five years. 

Mathew Prior, the poet, was born in the month of July, 1664 ; 
Mrs. Radclyffe, the author of the “ Mysteries of Udolpho,” a far 
greater poet in soul than Prior, in the month of July, 1764. The 
former has been dead a hundred and seventeen years, the latter 
fifieen. Perhaps the most poetical line that Prior ever wrote is to 
be found in his “ Solomon;” in which, speaking of a female slave 
who had a true affection for him, he makes the monarch say— 


“* And when I called another, Abra came,” 


The shades of Demosthenes, John Calvin, and Sir William Black- 
stone, may celebrate the anniversaries of their birth together: the 
first was born on the 10th of July, three hundred and eighty-two 
years B. C., or two thousand two hundred and twenty years ago ; 
the second three hundred and twenty-nine years since ; the third, 
one hundred and fifteen. 

On the 12th,—according to same writers, on the 24th,—“ there or 
thereabout,” according to others, Julius Cesar was born, one hundred 
years before Christ. He fell beneath the daggers of the conspira- 
tors on the Ides of March, in the fifty-sixth year of his age. Erasmus 
will, on this day, have been dead three hundred and two years. 
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This eminent scholar, an illegitimate son of one Gerard, by the 
daughter of a physician, was born at Rotterdam in 1467, 

Amongst the memorabilia of the 14th, may be remembered the 
birth of Mrs. Siddons, in the year 1755; and the death of the Baro- 
ness De Stael, in 1817. The former—the world’s wonder of her 
time, and upon whose like we ne’er may hope to look again—died in 
1831, at the age of seventy-six. Anna Louisa Germaine Necker, 
Baroness De Stiel Holstein, daughter of Necker the French finan- 
cier, and wife of the Swedish Ambassador at the French Court, but 
mere celebrated by her literary reputation, was born at Paris, in 
1766, and died at the comparatively early age of fifty-one. 

In connexion, however, with the 14th of July, the most memorable 
event is the destruction of the Bastille, in 1789, now within twelve 
months of half a century since. 

The 15th is the well-remembered festival of St. Swithin, the 
watery saint, who comes to “christen the apples.” Every old woman 
can tell us that if it rain on St. Swithin’s day, it will rain for forty 
days following. Amongst the weather-wise, the leading old woman 
of the present day is Murphy; and Murphy, the great Murphy, 
speculating upon probabilities, tells us that upon that day it will 
rain. Now, speculating also upon probabilities, and with a smattering 
of the doctrine of chances in our head, we are ready to take the 
long odds that it will be fair on St. Swithin’s day. 








“‘ St. Swithin’s day, if thou dost rain, 
For forty days it will remain ; 
St. Swithin’s day, if thou be fair, 
For forty days ’twill rain na mair.” 








There is no truth in either of these positions; but our old friend 
Dean Walker, or any other intelligent astronomer, can “ show cause” 
why there almost invariably is and must be a considerable quantity 
of rain about this period. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, the prince of English painters, was born at 
Plympton, in Devonshire, on the 16th of July, 1723. There may 
be artists of more towering genius in the present day, but there is 
not one amongst them with whom, in justice, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
can be compared. The late Sir Thomas Lawrence, one of his suc- 
cessors in the presidential chair of the Royal Academy, if equally 
graceful in his effects, was less sound in his composition, less chaste 
in his manner. Wilkie is a man of splendid talent; but neither in 
history nor in portrait painting will he ever reach the top of the 
tree. We could name other painters in both departments by whom 
he is far excelled. Wilkie stood first, and almost alone, in the Ho- 
garthian style of composition, as his Chelsea Pensioners, and other 
works of the same class, abundantly testify ; yet he acted wisely in 
relinquishing that branch of the art and adopting a higher. His 
Spanish Mother, and many other pieces which he produced in his 
Peninsular tour a few years since, are not likely to be surpassed in 
British art. His painting of John Knox preaching before Mary 
Queen of Scots, of which an admirable line engraving, by Doo, has 
recently been published, is a truly magnificent emanation of genius, 
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that would do honour to any age. It would have been well for 
Wilkie had he never painted that common-place affair, pompously 
designated “ Our Sovereign, the Queen Victoria, presiding at the 
Council, upon her Majesty’s Accession to the Throne,” in the present 
Royal Academy exhibition. Worthy of being associated with G. 
Hayter’s daub, the city portrait of the Queen, suspended imme- 
diately above, it is bad enough to damn the reputation of half a 
dozen clever painters unpatronised by the Court. 

Francesco Petrarca, one of the most celebrated Italian poets, but 
infinitely more celebrated by his long and life-enduring passion for 
Laura, was born at Arezzo, on the 12th of July, 1304, and he died 
near Padua on the 18th of the same month, in 1374, at the age of 
seventy. Strange and profound is the mystery in which the lives of 
Petrarch and Laura have ever been enveloped. On the eve as it 
were of the 17th anniversary of his birth, Petrarch was found 
dead in his library, with his head resting on a book. It was on the 
6th of April, 1327, when he was scarcely twenty-three, and she 
scarcely nineteen, that Petrarch first saw his Laura, in the church of 
Santa Clara, at Avignon; and it was in the same city, on the 6th of 
April, 1348, the same hour in the morning, that Laura died of the 
plague, Petrarch then being at Verona. Her remains were interred 
in the church of the Cordeliers in the evening of the same day.* 

It is not incurious to remark that the feelings expressed in the 
following lines of Petrarch’s are the same as those expressed by 
T. Moore, in his ballad—* Here’s the bower she loved so much,” &c. 


** Qui canto dolcemente ; e qui s’assise ; 
Qui si rivolse, e qui ritenne il passo ; 
Qui co’ begli occhi mi trafisse il core ; 
Qui disse una parola, e qui sorrise ; 
Qui cangio il viso.” 


‘Here she sang so sweetly; and here she sat. Here she turned, 
and there she paused ; here her beautiful eyes penetrated my soul, 
and here she spoke to me—there she smiled, and there her counte- 
nance changed.” 

Lord William Russell was beheaded in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, on the 
21st of July, 1683—165 years since. “It has been said,” observes 
Leigh Hunt, in one of the supplementary numbers of his “ London 
Journal,” that Lincoln’s Inn Fields was chosen as the scene of execu- 
tion in order that the people might witness the triumph of the Court 
in seeing him led through the city; but others have reasonably 
observed upon this, that, as he was to be taken from Newgate, the 
desire of making him a spectacle to the citizens would have been 
better gratified by his being carried to the old place of execution— 
the Tower. It is most probable that Lincoln’s Inn Fields was se- 
lected as being the nearest feasible spot to the great town property 
of the Bedford family; Bloomsbury lying opposite, and Covent 
Garden on one side.” 

Burns, the inspired bard of Scotland, will have been dead forty- 





* Vide De Sade’s Life of Petrarch, Ugo Foscolo’s Essays on Petrarch, &c. 
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two years thisday. In the recent edition of his works edited by his 
countryman, Allan Cunningham, ample justice has been rendered to 
his genius and to his fame. 

St. James’s day, the 25th of July, is the commencement of the 
oyster-season, “ according to act of parliament.” It would be bene- 
ficial to the health of her majesty’s liege subjects were the com- 
mencement to be postponed for a month or two, in conformity with 
the old saying, that oysters are never good when there is not anr 
in the month. Independently of the heat of the weather, which 
militates against the delicious flavour of the oyster, the breeding 
season is not over till long after the 25th of July; consequently, the 
fish is less wholesome. It might be difficult to detect the origin of 
the vulgar saying, that whosoever eats oysters on St. James’s day, 
will not want money throughout the year. Churchill notices the fes- 
tival of St. James and that of St. Swithin in the following couplet :— 


“‘ July, to whom, the dog-star in her train, 
St. James gives oysters, and St. Swithin rain.” 


Coleridge, the greatest and most truly sublime poet of the age, 
Byron himself not excepted, died on St. James’s day, four years ago.* 

The 25th or 26th of the month gave birth to Francis de Salignac 
de la Motte Fenelon, archbishop of Cambray, inthe year 1651. The 
amiable and virtuous author of Telemachus died in 1715, at the age 
of sixty-four. It is recorded, to the honour of this prelate, that, 
though a courtier, he was independent, and that he had the courage 
to ies Louis the Fourteenth not to marry the bigoted Madame de 
Maintenon. 

The festival of St. Ann, the mother of the Virgin Mary, falls upon 
the 26th of July. The meeting of St. Ann and her husband, St. 
Joachim, at the golden gate of Jerusalem, prior to the miraculous 








* The Life of Coleridge is thus very neatly summed up in Maunper’s New Uni- 
versal Biography :—‘‘ Samuel Taylor Coleridge, eminent as a poet, essayist, and 
moral philosopher, was born at Bristol, in 1770, where he received the rudiments of 
his education. He was afterwards sent to Christ’s Hospital, London, at which esta- 
blishment he made great progress in the classics; and he completed his studies at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, where, in 1792, he obtained the gold medal for the best 
Greek ode. It appears that he was first inspired with a taste for poetry by the perusal 
of Lisle Bowles’s Sonnets; and his intimacy with such men as Southey and Words- 
worth (which commenced early in life) was likely to produce a congeniality of feel- 
ings, and lead to similar results. But, great as Coleridge was as a poet, he was equally 
great as a writer on morals, philosophy, and politics; and as a public lecturer he was 
almost without a rival; while such were his powers as an argumentative debater, 
that he rivetted the attention of his audience by the charm of his eloquence, and 
astounded them by the depth of his reasoning. To crown the whole, these splendid 
faculties were rendered subservient to an habitual and fervent zeal for religion, and to 
the inculcation of sound principles in others. The chief of Mr. Coleridge’s works are, 
‘ Sibylline Leaves,’ a collection of Poems; ‘ Biographia Literaria, or Biographical 
Sketches of his Life and Opinions;’ ‘ Aids to Reflection, in the Formation of Manly 
Character,’ &c.; and ‘ The Friend,’ a series of essays, in 3 vols.; besides a variety of 
minor poems, many of which are replete with beautiful imagery and sublime feeling ; 
and numerous treatises and essays connected with public events in the moral and poli- 
tical world, some of which were published in a separate form, but the major part 
appeared in the public journals. Died, at Highgate, 1834.’’ 
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birth of the Virgin Mary, as related in ancient Roman legends, was 
formerly a fayourite subject amongst the old Catholic painters. The 
nuns of St. Ann, at Rome, show a rude silver ring, as the wedding- 


ring of Ann and Joachim. The lofty estimation in which St. Ann 
was held by our Roman Catholic ancestors may be seen by the sub- 
joined quatrains, copied from some of the forms of prayer in the 


breviary of Sarum :— 


“*O vessel of celestial grace, 
Blest mother to the virgins’ queen, 
By thee we beg, in the first place, 
Remission of all former sin. 


Great mother, always keep in mind 

The powers thou hast, by thy sweet daughter, 
And, by thy wonted prayer, let’s find 

God’s grace pour’d to us hereafter.” 


The ferocious and sanguinary tyrant, Robespierre, was guillotined 
on the 28th of July, forty years since. ‘he fate and character of 
this monster are pourtrayed with wonderful power in Carlyle’s sin- 
gularly constructed Anglo-German “ History of the French Revo- 
lution.” 

The 29th is the anniversary of the comparatively bloodless revo- 
lution of 1830, by which Louis Philippe, the Citizen King, or the 
king of the Barricades, was seated upon the throne of France. 

On the 31st of July, it is the duty of parochial overseers to make 
out lists of county and borough electors. 

On the same day, the Exhibition of the Royal Academy at the 
eastern end of the National Gallery, Trafalgar Square, closes for the 
season. Some weeks previously, the British Institution, in Pall Mall, 
opens with its annual exhibition of an assemblage of the works of the 
old masters. 

On the 31st of July, 1743, was born at Paris, Anthony Laurence 
Lavoisier, the celebrated French chemist, to whom the scientific 
world is indebted for many important discoveries relative to the 
nature of elastic fluids or gases. ‘He succeeded Buffon and Tilet 
as Treasurer of the French Academy; and became also Farmer- 
general ; but notwithstanding his talent and his virtues, he was con- 
demned to death by the revolutionary tribunal of Paris, on the 
frivolous charge of having adulterated the tobacco with ingredients 
obnoxious to the health of the citizens, and was guillotined in 1794.” 

On the 3lst of July, 1771, died, at the age of fifty-five, the 
elegant-minded poet, Gray, whose “Odes,” and whose “ Elegy 
Written in a Country Church Yard,” are as imperishable as the 
English language. 

Ignatius Loyola, the celebrated founder of the Jesuits, has now been 
dead 282 years. He was born in 1495, in the castle of Loyola, in 
Guipuscoa, a part of Biscay, adjoining the Pyrennees. He died on 


aap re of July, 1556; and was canonized by Gregory the Fifteenth, 
in 1622. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE 
IN CHINA. 





Havine been favoured with a report of the Third Annual Meeting 
of this Society, held in China, Nov. 1837, we give the following ex- 
tracts, considering that it will be read with interest by a large num- 
ber of our readers, as it contains much informatioa respecting the 
Chinese :— 


“The best means of obtaining a general view of existing Chinese literature 
will probably be, to run over the catalogue of works contained in the imperial 
library at Peking. We may hereafter find occasion to pay more particular 
attention to the several departments of Chinese literature, while at present 
we confine ourselves to a cursory inspection of the whole circle of it. Adopt- 
ing the Chinese arrangement, the grand departments of literature are four ; 
namely, classical writings, comprising chiefly morals and education ; history, 
including geography ; professional writings ; and belles lettres. 

“In the department of classical writings, the works are ranged under nine 
sections. One section is devoted to each of the Five Classics, and to works 
illustrating and commenting upon the same. The subjects of these five are, 
—general philosophy, as supposed to have been taught by Fuh-he, the reputed 
founder of the Chinese empire; political philosophy as taught by the sage 
monarchs Yaou and Shun ; political morals, as taught by the popular voice 
in national songs and ballads; the proprieties of conduct, deportment, and 
manner, in the varied intercourse of social life; and the annals compiled by 
Confucius, of his own native state. A sixth section of classical literature is 
devoted to works illustrating an ancient treatise on filial picty. A seventh 
comprises all works illustrating the five classics, as a whole. The remaining 
sections comprise—works bearing on the Four Books in which the instruc- 
tions of Confucius and Mencius are recorded; works on the subject of music 
and its harmonizing influences ; and works on early education. Several of 
the classical works, which form the foundation of this first department of 
Chinese literature, have already, by means of translations, been placed within 
the reach of the European public. From these we are enabled to perceive to 
how low an elevation in philosophy the most esteemed sages of China have 
attained. Some of the writers classed as professional give also their systems 
of philosophy ; but these are not in the present age very extensively read. 

“‘ Under the second department, that of historical works, we have,—the na- 
tional histories, those compiled from the public records of the ruling and para- 
mount state; annals and histories drawn from these by private individuals ; 
accounts of distinct events and proceedings, disconnected from the general 
course of history ; histories of subject states, as distinct from the records of 
the ruling dynasty; mixed histories; collections of official documents ; me- 
moirs of individuals; histories, extracted from the national records, but 
moulded into a different form ; histories of states not dependencies of the ruling 
Chinese dynasty (not extending beyond Cochin-China and Corea); treatises in 
reference to times and seasons ; geographical and topographical works ; me- 
moirs of various portions of the administration, with lists of successive office- 
bearers ; treatises on the constitution and machinery of government; books 
of reference, comprising works explanatory of particular customs and obser- 
vances, antiquities, inscriptions, &c.; and, lastly, critical investigations of 
history. The whole number of these sections is fifteen. Among these, if except 
a very few historical works relating to states really tributary, such as Corea 
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and Cochin-China, the only works bearing on foreign countries are to be found 
under the section of geographical and topographical writings. 

‘Occasionally, foreign countries are made the subject of a few concluding 
sections in a large topographical compilation, as in the General Topography 
of the empire of the Mantchous, the Grand Topography of the province 
Kwangtung, and some similar works. In this manner, information regarding 
bordering tribes is given in the topographical publications of frontier pro- 
vinces, or, where those provinces are maritime, as Kwangtung and Fubkeén, a 
few facts are to be met with in regard to nations frequenting the commercial 
marts. The best general account of foreign countries, limited however by the 
boundaries of Asia, is that contained in the concluding chapters of Ma Twan- 
lin’s Universal Investigations. The information given is, however, so scanty, 
that, even by the help of the descriptions, many of the names applied to the 
smaller Asiatic states cannot be at all recognised. A few works have been 
written by the Chinese referring solely to other countries than their own. 
These are—an Account of the nation of Budha, by a travelled Budhist ; an 
Account of the western regions under the Tang dynasty; Plates and narra- 
tive, by an Envoy to Corea; Account of foreigners, published, under the 
Ming dynasty, by a person residing in one of the commercial cities of Fuh- 
keen ; Laughable stories of the Wooke savages ; Memoirs on the customs and 
the country of Kamboja, published by an envoy to that country about the time 
of Marco Polo; brief Account of the barbarous island regions, by a traveller 
under the Mongol dynasty ; an Elogy of Corea; Sayings of the seas, a com- 
pilation of hearsay accounts derived from merchants who had travelled over 
the Indian Archipelago; Researches in the eastern and western oceans, an 
enlargement of the ‘ Accounts of foreigners ;*> Memoirs of countries beyond 
the imperial rule, by an European ; Ungarnished beauties; Account of Co- 
rea; Maps and explanatory accounts of the whole world, by a European, 
characterized by the Chinese as not free from embellishment, yet not wholly 
false; Records of foreign regions, by an envoy to the Tourgouth Tartars in 
the early part of the last century, giving an interesting account of the Rus- 
sian territories through which the envoy travelled; Record of things heard 
and seen in the nations of the seas, by a naval officer, who, when a boy, had 
been abroad.—Of the works which we have thus enumerated, two have been 
translated, the ‘ Memoir respecting Kamboja’ by the late M. Remusat, and 
the ‘ Records of foreign regions’’ by Sir George Staunton ; these two are among 
the best of the works on foreign countries. Ona review of the pretensions 
of the major part of the above-named works, it is plain, that the Chinese are 
wholly dependent on hearsay accounts for information regarding foreign lands, 
with the sole exception of those in their own immediate neighbourhood. The 
two works by Europeans are antiquated, nor are they readily to be met with. 
Three only of the works above enumerated comprise more than two or three 
of the very thin volumes into which Chinese books are divided. 

“The professional writings, which form the third department of Chinese 
literature, are arranged in fourteen sections. The first comprises the writings 
of the literati, or philosophers of the Confucian sect, with all their minor va- 
rieties of doctrine. The subjects, as in the department of classical literature, 
are, philosophy in general, but chiefly moral philosophy as applied to politi- 
cal and social relations—and education. Some of the philosophical specula- 
tions of the followers of Confucius are probably such as to be preferred by 
foreigners to those of the great master himself; but to show fully the degree 
of value to be attached to these writings would require extensive research, and 
no very brief treatises. The philosophical principles, or the theogony and 
cosmogony, of the Budhists, and of the followers of Laoukeun, are placed in 
the two last sections of this department of literature, and several other works 
on general philosophy are ranged under the tenth section, among miscellane- 
ous professional writings. The intermediate sections, between the Confuci- 
anist writings and these last, are occupied by works on military, legal, agri- 
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cultural, medical, astronomical and mathematical, and astrological subjects, 
on the fine arts, and on ‘collections’ or ‘classification.’ In the section of 
agricultural works are included treatises on the culture of the mulberry, the 
rearing of the sik-worm, and the manufacture of silks and other fabrics. The 
section of collections is subdivided into two parts, collections of manufactured 
things, and of natural productions; the former comprising, chiefly, coins, ink, 
and a few other objects of antiquarian research; the latter comprehending 
several divisions of natural history, minerals, metals, ornaments of stone, and 
drawings of flowers, blended with some information respecting the prepara- 
tion of teas, wines, &c. On natural history, however, the best work is found 
in the section of medical writings, being compiled rather as a materia medica 
than as a work on natural history. The tenth section, as already mentioned, 
comprises miscellaneous professional, chiefly philosophical, writings. The 
eleventh section comprehends various encyclopediacal works. The twelfth 
includes the drama, novel, andromance. The thirteenth and fourteenth are 
devoted to Budhistic writings, and writings of the followers of Laoukeun, or 
disciples of the sect of Taou. 

“‘ The last department of Chinese works is chiefly confined to elegant litera- 
ture. It is divided into five sections: 1. The poetry of Tsoo, the classic 
poetry of the Chinese; 2. Individual collections of essays, epistles, inscrip- 
tions, poetry, &c., among which are included many very valuable essays and 
narratives relating to a great variety of subjects; 3. General collections of 
the literary writings of various individuals ; 4. Writings on the art of poetical 
composition ; and 5. Poetical writings, odes, songs, &c. 

From this cursory review which we have taken of Chinese literature, 
we are enabled to perceive what is the range of existing knowledge in this 
country. A philosophy, which, leaving alone all speculations concerning 
the origin and future state of man, confines itself almost wholly to the rela- 
tions between man and man in this life, occupies one fourth portion. A history 
and a geography almost exclusively national occupy another fourth portion ; 
while the existence of other nations, and the practical lessons to be learned 
from the rest of mankind, are almost wholly forgotten. With the exception 
of agriculture and weaving, the useful arts of life find hardly any place in Chi- 
nese literature. Mechanic and chemical sciences are scarcely thought of. 
Medicine we know to consist, for the most part, of mere quackery. Astrono- 
mical and mathematical sciences are chiefly derived from Europeans, and the 
knowledge of them is confined to a very few persons ; while the vagaries of 
astrology and divination find a place not only in their literature, but also in 
the arrangements of government. Natural history is regarded only as an ad- 
junct to medical science, if the practice of medicine among the Chinese can 
be dignified with the name of science. Seeing that so many are the defects 
of Chinese literature, it becomes our imperative duty to exert our utmost ener- 
gies to supply their lack of knowledge. 

“In their last report, your committee presented a pian of operations, 
sketching the outlines of what was regarded as most demanding attention in 
the performance of this duty. Progress has been made towards filling up this 
outline. The view of universal history is still in the press; but will, it is 
hoped, be very shortly published. The history of the United States of Ame- 
rica is in part completed, and will probably be sent to press in the course of 
January or February next. A history of England, the wooden blocks for 
printing which are already engraved, has been presented by the president, and, 
after careful revision, will be published. A history of the Jews, similar in 
some respects to Milman’s, is in preparation. In the preparation of works on 
other subjects, but little progress has yet been made. Each department of 
knowledge has been in some degree noticed in the monthly magazine ; but no 
complete work has yet been undertaken, with the exception of the introduc- 
tion to universal geography. A small work on general geography, in the form 
of a traveller’s narrative of what he had seen,—as also a short treatise on the 
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being of a God, adopting the principal arguments used by Paley,—both by 
the late Rev. Dr. Morrison, have been presented by the English secretary. 
These works will, after thorough revision, be sent to press. 

** A small work in Japanese has been presented by Mr. Gutzlaff, drawn up 
by himself, in concert with some Japanese living under his care. The subject 
of the work is internationa] intercourse ; and the arrangement is into three 
chapters,—the first showing the principles of intercourse between men and 
nations, as being all the work of the same God, and descended from one com- 
mon ancestor,—the second chapter giving a general view of the sovereignties 
into which the world is divided,—and the third treating of international com- 
merce. While the plan of the work was approved by your committee, it was 
thought doubtful whether, not being written in the Chinese language, it could 
come within the scope of the Society’s labours. ‘The subject is therefore now 
brought forward, to afford to the Society an opportunity of declaring its views 
as to works designed for countries, the languages of which are cognate to, 
though not the same as, that of China. 

*‘The subject of metallic moveable types has on two former occasions been 
brought before the Society, with reference to the labours of Mr. Dyer at Ma- 
lacca, and of M. Pautheir at Paris. Those gentlemen continue successfully to 
prosecute their labours in that department. Your committee have also had 
under consideration the propriety of making an application for the moveable 
types prepared by the East India Company for printing Dr. Morrison’s Chi- 
nese dictionary, which types still remain in this country.* Your committee 
have lately resolved to make an application to the honourable the Court of 
Directors to grant these types to the Society, upon the Society engaging, on 
its part, to undertake the printing of any works, combining the English and 
Chinese languages, which the Court of Directors may hereafter desire to have 
published, printing the same free of all other than the necessary charges for 
labour and materials.” 


* These types were cut under the superintendence of Mr. Thoms, Printer, now 
of Warwick Square, London. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 


TuHE love of Woman is the greatest bliss 

The other world in mercy gave to this ; 

For when man’s sorrowing bosom is too full, 
And when his weeping eyes with tears are dull, 
And when his once subservient friends are gone, 
There lives to soothe his miseries but one ; 
And she can with a single smile impart 

Joy and contentment to his harassed heart ; 
And she alone, with all her witching power, 
Can turn to happiness the gloomy hour : 

True, as to earth the Regent of the Night, 

Man finds her still in sorrows infinite ! 


Jury, 1838. i 









































MONTHLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE. 


POETRY AND FICTION 


Leila; and Calderon, the Courtier. By the Author of “ Eugene 
Aram,” &c. With Illustrations and a Portrait. 1 vol. 8vo. Pube« 
lished for the Proprietor by Longman and Co. 


THESE two tales are of very unequal merit in reference to each other. 
“‘ Leila” is by far superior to ‘‘ Calderon, the Courtier,”’ both in point of in- 
terest and literary composition. The stage, on which “ Leila” is enacted, is 
thronged with characters in gorgeous dresses, dazzling by the splendour of 
their attire, as well as by the refulgence of their high reputation. The faith- 
ful general, Musa, cannot fail to excite the admiration and enthusiasm of the 
reader; and the deeds of war and conquest—danger and defeat—which form 
the principal features of the tale, are told in language that never before 
flowed from Mr. Bulwer’s pen. The work cannot, therefore, do otherwise 
than add to his already exalted fame, and form a corner-stone of that monu- 
ment which he has raised to his memory, and which ages shall pass over 
without destroying it. There is in these two tales much less of that affecta- 
tion and metaphysical spéculation, with the true principles of which he is 
perfectly ignorant, than in any of his former works ; nor has he inthis volume 
spoilt many a fine passage with a period turned in a spirit of the most con- 
temptible egotism. ‘The absence of these damning faults almost renders his 
work perfect ; and most sincerely do we congratulate him for having divested 
his writings of those flights and soarings above the world and above common 
sense which spoilt his early productions. ‘‘ Leila” is a beautiful creation of 
the fancy, invested with every grace and charm which the heroine of a ro- 
mance could alone possess, and which we cannot hope to encounter else- 
where—and combining the dispositions of Scott’s Rebecca, Hugo’s Esme- 
ralda, and Goethe’s Marguerite. 

The portrait of Mr. Bulwer is one of the most atrocious perpetrations we 
have ever yet seen: but if he be satisfied with it, we have no reason nor right 
to complain. The work is elegantly ‘‘ got up”—beautifully illustrated—and 
invested with a rich binding. It will form a most valuable acquisition to the 
drawing-room and the boudoir in an external point of view, as well as its in- 
ternal merits will recommend it to every library throughout the kingdom. 


Guards, Hussars, and Infantry; or the Adventures of Harry Austin. 
By an Officer. A Novel. 3 vols. 8vo. Saunders and Otley. 


ALTHOUGH an unusual degree of puffing has been made use of in order to 
create a sensation with regard to this book, we do not think it is very likely to 
“set the Thames on fire.” It will, however, be found sufficiently interesting 
and agreeable to wile away an idle hour, and stands a great chance of being 
the favourite work of the season. The style reminds us of the pleasing sketchy 
tales of Maxwell; and many of the adventures are related with a spirit and 
liveliness worthy of Gleig himself. The author need not be ashamed of his 
production, which, if a first one, as we strongly suspect it to be, gives consi- 
derable promise of better and more important efforts in future. 
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A Night near Windsor, or Port Royal Annals; and a ‘Tale of the 
Turf. By A. Cottinertper, Esq.; Author of “ Rough Sketches 
Afloat,” &c. &c. 1 vol. 12mo. pp. 228. Fraser. 


Two pleasant tales by a talented author, which will be perused with interest. 
They are told in an off-hand, sailor-like manner, that charm with their sim- 
plicity, and do not weary the reader’s patience with useless digressions and 
reflections of the author’s own—a fashion not usually adopted in these days 
of “‘ elaborate literature.”” For our parts, we really do not see any objection 
to a tale in one volume, or two volumes; but it appears that, in order to 
merit the distinguishing title of ‘‘ Novel,” it must be spun out to three. An 
attempt was made, a couple of years ago, by Mr. Colburn, to dissipate this ri- 
diculous, but very prevalent idea: but we fancy that the endeavour did not 
experience any very great degree of success. However—pour revenir a nos 
motitons—let us observe that Mr. Collingridge has favoured us with a very 
readable and amusing work ; and it is with great pleasure that we observe 
another from his pen, in two volumes, advertised to be shortly published. 
We shall not fail to call our readers’ attention to ‘‘The Man of Double Deed” 
with as much pleasure as we now advise him to peruse “‘A Night near 
Windsor.” 


Shakspeare and his Friends; or “The Golden Age” of Merry 
England. <A Novel. 3 vols, 8vo. Colburn. 


Tuis is a most extraordinary combination of talent and servile immitation— 
humour and a frequently futile attempt at repartee—observation and superfi- 
cial knowledge—cleverness and absurdity. ‘The plot, which we shall not at- 
tempt to unravel, for fear of spoiling the reader’s interest in the work, is ad- 
mirably conceived, well worked out, and fraught with the greatest variety 
of amusement. One or two scenes are, however, trifling and ineffectual. The 
author is evidently well acquainted with the writings and peculiarities of the 
immortal bard of Avon; but he is deficient in a knowledge of many of the cus- 
toms and usages of the age he describes. The particular phraseology of that 
period is, nevertheless, exquisitely imitated; and not even in this department 
of the historical novel of the middle ages is he excelled by the late author of 
** Waverley,” or Horace Smith himself. The opening dialogue between Bar- 
bage, the stage-manager, and Shakspeare, is the most perfect specimen of its 
kind ever yet introduced in a work of historical truth or fiction; and as the 
feelings and interest of the reader are thus enlisted in the author’s favour at 
the very outset of the novel, most severe in criticism and difficult in taste must 
be the one who will not continue the perusal in the same vein to the end. 
The characters of the eminent men of the time are all well drawn; and, even 
were they introduced with other names, the historical reader could not fail to 
recognise the gallant Raleigh, the unfortunate Essex, the courtly Cecil, and 
the treasurer Burleigh, in the groupe of knights and lords that thronged 
around England’s virgin queen. On the whole, this work will be perused with 
the greatest attention, and will, doubtless, long remain a standard work in 
the circulating libraries of the kingdom. We cannot, therefore, do otherwise 
than compliment the author upon the success of his evidently first work, 
which, for a writer of established reputation, would be far above a mediocre 
production; but which, for a young aspirant in the world of literature, is a 
cea debut. We regret that we cannot lay a few extracts before our 
readers. 


Frithiof ; a Norwegian Story. From the Swedish of Esaias Teg- 
nér. By R. G. Laruam, M. A., Fellow of King’s College, Came 
bridge. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 210. Hookham. 


Tue author of this poem informs us in his Preface, “ that this is not the only 
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appearance of Frithiof in an English dress.” The Rev. Mr. Strong, it ap- 
pears, was the first who introduced Tegnér’s effusions to the English; and 
his translation was followed by another, of which Mr. Latham does not ap- 
pear to have a very high opinion. This one is, therefore, the third version of 
the celebrated Scandinavian composition; and a tolerably respectable work 
it is, particularly when we take into consideration the shackles which the dif- 
ficulties of the northern language necessarily imposed upon the translator. An 
occasional want of euphony and a tameness of versification, together with such 
rhymes as “ theirs,” “‘stars,’””—“‘ gleam,”’ ‘‘ than,” —“‘ stored,” “‘ reward,”’ &c. 
&c., detract from the merits of the work, which is evidently the production of 
one whose experience does not equal his ardour in the cause of the Muses ; 
else had he never suffered such lines as these to appear in print :— 


“‘ But Spring arose, o’er land ard main, 
And the grassy sward grew green again ; 
So he thank’d his host, and bade Ellida 
Turn her prow, and swiftliest speed her.” 


Other passages are full of beauty, vivacity, and life, although they be some- 
thing like the cannon in Walter Scott’s description of the battle of Flodden 
Field—or even like the visits of angels—‘‘ few, and far between ;” and, on the 
whole, the work will be found pleasant enough to those who do not peruse it 
with a strictly critical eye. 


Lights and Shadows of Irish Life. By Mrs. 8. C. Hart, Authoress 


of the “ Buccaneer,” &c. &c.. 3 vols. 8vo. Colburn. 


Ir Mrs. Hall were never to desert the sphere of her native literature, she would 
most assuredly shine as one of the most talented of modern authoresses. 
Some ten or eleven months ago we vituperated “ Uncle Horace” in the 
strongest terms : and we now pass an equally impartial opinion upon “ Lights 
and Shadows of Irish Life,” when we pronounce it to be a clever, interesting, 
and instructive work. The peculiarities of the Irish character have never 
been better nor more accurately delineated by any national writer, not even 
excepting Lady Morgan, than by Mrs. Hall in the volumes now before us. 
“‘The Groves of Blarney,” which forms the principal tale, and occupies the 
first volume, is by far the best of the collection, although the “ Illustrations 
of Irish Pride,”’ and the ‘‘ Sketches on Irish Highways,” be possessed of con- 
siderable merit. On the whole, we have seldom been fortunate enough to pe- 
ruse three more attractive and charming volumes; and we feel convinced 
that, independently of the recommendations of the reviewer, their own intrin- 
sic merits will ensure them a highly popular and deservedly welcome 
reception. 


Woman’s Wit; or Love’s Disguises. A Play, in Five Acts, By 
James SweripAn Know es, Author of “ Virginius,” ‘“ The 
Hunchback,” &c. 8vo. pp. 120. Moxon. 


Tuis Play, which ought to have been introduced to the public, as the Preface 
or Advertisement informs us, about six months ago, is one of the most suc- 
cessful of its talented author’s performances, and will not inconsiderably in- 
crease his already great reputation. ‘I'he poetry is not exceedingly smooth, 
nor is the metre invariably correct; but these trifling inaccuracies— 
which, perhaps, after all, oughtrather to be styled inadvertencies—detract 
but little from the general merits of the piece; and those merits are 
great and numerous; viz.,a well-laid plot—an agreeable cast of characters—a 
happy conception of stage-effect—and a pleasant denowiement. The following 
portion of a most amusing scene is, unfortunately, all to which we can afford 
sufficient space :— 
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*‘SIR VALENTINE. 
* | fear thou art a slanderer. 


** CLEVER. 
“TI see 
Thou lack’st good manners, which is grievous, friend, 
In one of thy degree. Thou callest names, 
As scavengers that quarrel in the streets, 
Most unbecomingly ! 


** SIR VALENTINE. 
“Well; now proceed. 
What of ker cousin? 


** CLEVER. 
“Though a godly man, 
Yet am I flesh and blood, and thou dost vex 
My spirit, friend, by so misusing me. 
I tell thee once again, my name is not 
Liar, nor knave, nor slanderer, nor aught 
But Obadiah. 


**SIR VALENTINE. 
“Well; enough of that. 
Her cousin? Come—her cousin? 


** CLEVER. 

“Tho’ I am 
A man of peace, I am a valiant man, 
I combat not; but yet the elements 
Of war are given me, friend! I’m full of them, 
Save what is in me of the goodly thing 
That mortifies the flesh, and keeps them in 
Subjection! Yea—I am a warlike man ! 
Yea—verily, a very warlike man! 


**SIR VALENTINE. 
“T ask thy pardon! 


** CLEVER. 
**I do grant it thee ; 
Thou dost a proper thing; and now shalt hear 
Wherein the maiden, Ruth, who, outwardly, 
Is to the maiden Hero what that maiden 
Is to herself, is, inwardly, reverse 
As summer is to winter.”’ 


For the conclusion of this interesting colloquy we must refer the curious 
reader to the work itself, or else recommend him to purchase a ticket for a 
box at Covent Garden Theatre. 


Anaya, the Prophetess of Méwar. A Poem in Six Cantos. Part L., 
Cantos 1 and 2. By Exizasetu Stewart. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 89. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Ir is not because the author of the Poem under notice is a lady that we are 
determined to extol it ; but because we discovered in it the true vein and spirit 
of poetry—that fluency and ease of yersification which are neither forced nor 
dependent upon calculations made by the aid of the ten fingers—that grace- 
fulness and harmony with which only the real poet can embellish his strains 
—in fine, that facility of composition and euphonious measure which so espe- 
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cially mark the most approved productions of the modern bard. There are in 
“ Anaya” many lines that will bear to be read together with the ‘ Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan,” of Moore. We have no space for extract, as will be 
seen by the crowded state of our Review department ; but we cannot forbear 
from laying the following lines before the reader :— 


‘* While their own rugged scenes in moonlight slept, 
In undulations soft the mountains swept, 
To where one faint, red beam vet linger’d o’er 
The towers and palaces of fam’d Cheitore. 
Through matted woods, whose rich luxuriance 
Is rank in its own wealth, the fire-flies glance, 
Millions on millions, bright as they would vie 
With the deep lustre of the burning sky. 
. * . * . 
Look out on laughing morning lapp’d in light, 
On the stern splendours of majestic night ; 
Still in the rightly-feeling heart will rise 
An aching happiness, breath’d out in sighs 
Is it that to the wand’ring soul is left, 
Some ling’ring memories of joys bereft— 
Mystical longings for that purer state, 
Undimm’d by sorrow, uncontroll’d by Fate, 
Which only ’mid her better moments rise, 
To guide the truant to her native skies.” 


RELIGIOUS. 


A Series of Practical Sermons, By the Rev. James Mactean, Minister 
of Urquhart, Morayshire. 1 vol. 8vo. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


‘Tis volume contains twenty Sermons, which, with the exception of the first, 
that treats of the importance of principle in the regulation of general con- 
duct, and two others, are based on our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, and 
carry out those sublime sentiments of Purity, Meekness, Holiness, Forbear- 
ance, &c., in a manner highly creditable to the Rev. Author. We make 
the following extract from his Sermon ‘‘ On True Honour :”— 

‘Genius and learning, a strong, enlightened, and well-cultivated intellect, 
are, next to virtue, the greatest ornament and distinction of our nature, and, 
when devoted to the cause of religion and virtue, or to the enlargement of the 
sphere of innocent enjoyment, do certainly merit our gratitude, as well as ad- 
miration. But, have not genius and learning been often perverted to serve 
the worst of purposes? The recollection even of such as are but moderately 
acquainted with the literature of our own country may furnish them with too 
many instances of men of fine parts and extensive learning, who, from affect- 
ation of singularity, and the ambition of being considered original thinkers, 
have exerted themselves to the utmost to confound and obliterate all distinc- 
tion between truth and falsehood, right and wrong, virtue and vice, and, b 
their ingenious sophistries, to subvert the foundation of religion itself,—that 
greatest and best support and consolation of man. That with some they have 
succeeded, there can be no doubt ;—the vicious and criminal are extremely 
apt to fall in with any system which promises any degree of relief from the 
gnawings of conscience and the terrors of a judgment to come ; but upon the 
whole we find, that the labours of these pretended philosophers have served 
the cause they were meant to injure; God, in his providence, having, from 
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time to time, raised up men of eminent abilities and exalted virtue, who have 
unravelled their sophistries, exposed the weakness and fallacy of their most 
vaunted arguments, and vindicated the cause of religion and truth, to the en- 
tire satisfaction and conviction of every unprejudiced mind; and thus these 
vain-glorious votaries of what they falsely denominate science have found 
disgrace where they expected honour; not, indeed, that great talents, 
however employed, can ever be an object of contempt; but, surely that cele- 
brity which is attained by an abuse of them to mischievous purposes, must be 
accounted infamous and detestable by every sincere lover of truth and virtue. 

‘‘There is another species of intellectual vanity, which it may be proper 
briefly to notice, on account of its baneful influence on our social intercourse ; 
I mean, the conceit of exalting ourselves, and establishing our superiority as 
men of understanding and parts, by turning others into ridicule, by holding 
up to derision their foibles, defects, or misfortunes; a practice no less incon- 
sistent with true dignity of mind, than it is with Christian benevolence. A 
man, infected by this vanity, shall scatter firebrands, arrows, and death, and 
then say, ‘Am I not in sport? We are indeed too apt to be entertained 
with such exhibitions ; but when we think seriously of the matter, what opi- 
nion must we form of the man who can derive pleasure from inflicting unne- 
cessary and undeserved pain? Nor, it may be added, does it require superior 
ability to make a figure in this kind of wit ; impudence and a hard unfeeling 
heart would appear to be the chief, if not the only requisites. 

“‘ Somewhat similar, or rather analogous, to this vanity is what is commonly 
called spiritual pride, or a high conceit of our religious knowledge and attain- 
ments, compared with those of others around us. The righteous man is in- 
deed more excellent than his neighbour ; but, the righteousness which renders 
him so, does no consist in railing against those who happen to differ from him 
in opinion respecting some abstruse and controverted doctrine, or in harsh cen- 
sures of conduct unsuitable to his ideas of propriety, much less in consigning 
to perdition all who do not think and act agreeably to the system which he has 
adopted ; nay, it does not consist in venting indignation, and denouncing 
vengeance against the really impious and wicked, which, though often proper, 
and sometimes necessary, is no certain evidence of superior sanctity ; nothing 
being more common than for persons to condemn in others what they allow 
in themselves ;—but, it consists in the love and practice of Christian virtue. 
The attempt to figure by comparison, to exalt ourselves by depressing others, 
and to found a claim to excellence on the ruins of their character, betrays 
not only a proud and overbearing temper, but a malignancy of disposition to- 
tally inconsistent with the mild and benevolent spirit of the gospel. And the 
attempt, let me add, is unwise, as well as criminal, inasmuch as it seldom suc- 
ceeds, except, perhaps, in the small circle of our own sect and party,—out of 
that circle, the character of such persons is treated with very little ceremony 
indeed,—frequently, I am afraid, with less than can be justified on Christian 
principles.” 


Scriptural Studies. By the Rev. Wirtram Hitt Tucker, A. M., 


| Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 492. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


Tuts is an admirable volume, written by an individual whose learning is equal 
to his Christian piety. He divides his treatise into three parts, viz. “The 
Creation,” ‘‘ The Christian Scheme,” and “The Inner Sense.” Of these the 
first is the most remarkable for its erudition and ingenious reconciliation of 
the statements we find in the Bible, relative to the creation of the universe, 
with the natural causes and phenomena which form a portion of our scientific 
studies. He begins by asserting, that the “ entire credit of Moses as a his- 
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torian is bound up in the authenticity of his annals (relative to the creation) ; 
since his chief object in writing would be frustrated, if they were not worthy 
of an implicit reliance.” With this view we perfectly coincide ; and, therefore, 
follow the learned author through the chain of reasoning naturally and neces- 
sarily occasioned by this proposition, with interest and attention. The sub- 
ject is an important one; and, of the difficulties that attend its discussion, 
Mr. Tucker seems perfectly aware. No common nor inexperienced hand could 
have so successfully achieved so laborious a task ; we may, therefore, venture to 
state that ‘‘ Scriptural Studies” will form no mean basis on which to raise a 
great reputation as a theological writer. The style is classical, perspicuous, 
and unpretending ; and the sentiments expressed throughout the work do 
honour alike to the Christian and to the scholar. We sincerely recommend the 
book to students and families at all religiously disposed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


China: its State and Prospects) By W.H. Mepuursr. 1 vol. 
8vo. Snow, Paternoster Row. 


Wiruin the last few years more works relating to China and its literature 
nave appeared,than duringthe‘previous century; and, considering the difficulty ot 
that language, with the little information that had been acquired, the several 
works are highly creditable to the writers. The one before us, which is the 
production of a gentleman who has spent nearly twenty years among the Chi- 
nese and Malays, merits some notice. With the exception of a few chapters, 
it may be considered a compilation rather than an original work ; but, as it 
treats of subjects highly interesting to the Christian world, it will be read with 
considerable interest. 

Mr. Medhurst has divided his work into twenty-two chapters. The first, 
which contains only twenty-one pages, is devoted to the early ages of the 
Chinese history, and is brought down to the connexion of Tartary with China, 
embracing a period of nearly 2000 years; it is, of necessity, a mere outline. 
The next three chapters are devoted to the extent of Chinese territory, fertility 
of the country, and its population (compiled chiefly from other writers). In the 
third chapter the census is fully entered into; and though the several state- 
ments of Amiot, Grosier, Morrison, and Staunton, are given, we should say 
that the writer’s wish is to make the amount of the population appear as large 
as possible. If the son of Dr. Morrison is to be followed, the population of 
China in 1812 was no less than 361,221,900 souls, as exhibited at p. 63. Dr. 
Morrison, in his view of China, gives the population at the close of Keen-lung’s 
reign, to be only 143,125,225. We well remember that gentleman remarking, 
on his return from the embassy, that the country through which he passed 
was not nearly so populous as he expected to have found it ;—we are, therefore, 
induced to think that Mr. Morrison, Jun. has fallen into some error. In the 
same Table, No. 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, Mr. Medhurst gives the amount of Land 
Tax paid in money into the National Treasury, the quantity of grain remitted 
to the capital, the amount of customs also remitted in money, and the 
quantity of grain retained in each province for the use of the provincial govern- 
ment. This information, which shows the ample resources of the government, 
is taken from Mr. Thoms’s paper on the revenue of China, appended to his 
* Chinese Courtship,” or from the MS. from which that document was com- 
piled ; but no mention whatever is made of the author. 

Our limits will not allow us to follow the author through the remaining 
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portions of his volume; much of which cannot fail to be read with consider- 
able interest ; especially all that relates to the Catholic Mission in China, and 
also the Protestant Mission, which is very fully entered into. 

As a second edition is likely to be called for, we would recommend that the 
work undergo a careful revision, and that the strictures on Dr, Morrison’s 
translations of the Scriptures be omitted, of the justness of which the public can 
form no opinion. As a life of the Rev. Doctor is preparing for the press, by 
his widow, we doubt not but that he will appear, to every candid reader, a 
profound scholar, and a most indefatigable and highly conscientious man. 

We strongly ubject to the following passage :— 

“‘The Chinese assume to be, not only the greatest nation under heaven, but 
the only civilized and powerful nation in the world. All others are either vas- 
sals under the imperial sway, or barbarians beyond the pale of civilization, and 
incapable of being influenced by the common principles of reason and huma- 
nity. If now we admit the justice of their pretensions, we must either confess 
ourselves vassals, subject to their dominion, and liable to be bambooed at plea- 
sure ; or irreclaimable savages, incapable of reflection, and consequently not 
very suitable persons for illuminating the subjects of the celestial empire. 
Should we acknowledge our vassalage, they would put us upon a level with the 
filthy Coreans, or naked Siamese, who sometimes visit their shores; and 
should we admit the appellation of barbarians, we should be ranged by them 
with the mountain tribes of their own country, who are said to be adorned 
with tails.” 

We are by no means of opinion that the Chinese think themselves “ the 
greatest nation under heaven,”’ much less that they are “ the only civilized and 
powerful nation in the world”—that “ all others are either vassals under the 
imperial sway,” or ‘ barbarians beyond the pale of civilization.”” When the 
Chinese language is better understood, it will be found that most writers have 
misunderstood the import of ‘‘ kung,”’ which has been rendered vassalage, and 
that of “‘mwan,” barbarian. With regard to the latter word, we think such 
a definition is an act of injustice towards the Chinese, and cannot be sub- 
stantiated. 


Random Recollections of the’ Lords and Commons. Second Series. 
By the Author of the “ Bench and the Bar,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Colburn. 


Tue indefatigable Mr. Grant, who, with a very small quantity of learning, 
has a very large stock of knowledge in certain matters ; and who, with a very 
good opinion of himself, has not always a very favourable one of other people, 
—Mr. Grant, whose ability is such as to enable him to spin a very slender anec- 
dote into a very portly volume, and write as much about nothing as other 
people generally do concerning a weighty matter,——Mr. Grant, in fine, whose 
perseverance and unwearied exertions to please the public, may at least be 
praised, even if his capacities fail to fulfil the aim he endeavours to compass, 
—Mr.Grant has just said a great deal more on a subject on which he has already 
said too much. To be more explicit,—he has favoured the public with an- 
other series of his ‘“‘ Random Recollections,” as if, in the short interval that 
has occurred since the publication of the first, there could possibly be enough 
novelty to swell out even a small pamphlet, much less two octavo volumes. 
We will not deny that his sketches are occasionally interesting and chatty ; 
nor will we withhold that meed of praise which his acuteness of observation 
really deserves. We think that there are some subjects upon which he can 
write a little that may be interesting, but upon which he invariably writes too 
much. Not satisfied with wearing a serviceable garment a decent length of 
time, he turns it and renders both sides thread-bare. He exhausts an imagi- 
nation naturally devoid of fertility, and trusts too much to the attractions of 
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a title-page. He fancies he has discovered a field in which he alone may be 
allowed to labour; and, therefore, deems it to be his incumbent duty to till 
it even in those seasons when it will produce nothing. Were he to become 
the editor of an encyclopedia of general and useful knowledge, each volume 
of his work would contain but a single article; and he would afterwards 
consider it necessary to publish asupplement. Such is an impartial sketch of 
Mr. Grant’s merits as an author, and such must be the impression produced 
on the minds of all by the perusal of his publications. It will be seen, that 
this notice is penned without acrimony or concealed spite: we have not the 
pleasure of being acquainted with the object of it ;—we are, therefore, neither 
prepossessed in his favour nor otherwise. We repeat that his principal merits 
are perseverance, research, acuteness of observation, tact in the compilation of 
his anecdotes, and a certain savoir-faire in book-making, which the tyro in 
literature will be long before he can acquire: but, on the other hand, we find 
him tedious, frivolous, apt to descend to vulgar particulars, and very fre- 
quently incorrect in common school-boy knowledge. 


Milton, et La Poesie Epique. Cours Professé a |’Athénée Royal de 
Paris. Par M. Raymonp pe Vericovur. | vol. 8vo. pp. 423. 
Paris: Delaunay. London: Bailliere. 


Tuts is a valuable work, not only in reference to its elucidations of the various 
sublime paragraphs and great genius of Milton; but, also, in respect to that 
style of poetry in general to which the English master of the epic school was 
especially devoted. The learned professor has done full justice to the merits 
of our great Bard : he has investigated his effusions without prejudice ; he has 
delineated his peculiarities in an impartial and dispassionate manner. He 
commences with certain preliminary observations upon the epic form of poem ; 
and necessarily alludes at considerable length to Homer, Virgil, Lucan, Tasso, 
Dante, Ariosto, Camoéns, Alonzo of Ercilla, Klopstock, the Bible, Ossian, 
Voltaire, and Milton. Especially does he notice and compare the simplicity 
and unassuming manner in which every epic poem of repute commences—as 
if they glimmered faintly and feebly at first, in order to accustom the eye to 
the glare of the sublime and splendid flashes about to ensue. He displays a 
considerable degree of talent in discussing the allegories scattered through the 
works of Homer, Virgil, Dante, Camoéns, and Milton; but he forgets to men- 
tion that votary of the mysterious and allegorical—that great master of chi- 
mera and imaginative effect—Spenser. This is an oversight to be wondered 
at and deplored in one who is evidently well versed in English literature. The 
reader is, however, agreeably conducted through a chain of interesting and in- 
structive elucidation, criticism, and comment, until the author winds up his 
admirable survey with some impartial remarks upon Chateaubriand’s ‘‘ Essay 
upon English Literature,”’ and a succinct sketch of the most celebrated Eng- 
lish poets that have ever existed, in which number he, however, again omits 
any mention of Spenser. The work will be read with satisfaction and plea- 
sure by English as well as French amateurs of correct criticism. 


Plain Advice on the Care of the Teeth, &c. By D. A. Cameron, 
Surgeon- Dentist. 1 vol. 16mo. pp. 184. Glasgow: Griffin. Lon- 
don: Tegg. 


Tuts is the most valuable treatise upon a most important subject which has 
met our eyes for many years. A Mr. Mortimer published a very clever work 
of the kind in Paris, in 1836, and which acquired the good opinion of the un- 
rivalled Desirabode : and, certainly, from that period no book upon the teeth 
has so much pleased us as the one under notice. It is illustrated with nu- 
merous wood-cuts representing the most approved form of brush to be used; 
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and, on the whole, will be found of almost indispensable utility in families 
and schools. We strongly recommend its attentive perusal to all our readers ; 
and do not imagine that we shall be blamed for the high ercomia we deem 
it our duty to lavish upon the work. 


The State of the Science of Political Economy Investigated, &c. 
By W. Arxkinson. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 73. Whittaker and Co. 


Tuts is a clever treatise, by a member of the Statistical Society of London, 
upon the defective character of those arguments which it has been customary 
in late years to advance, for the purpose of elucidating the laws of the forma- 
tion of wealth. Many of the observations are original and striking ; and, on 
the whole, will prove beneficial to the studies of political economists. We have 
not space to enter into the merits of the discussion, or we should willingly 
devote a page to a clever and unpretending pamphlet, to which we must, how- 
ever, refer our readers for the cultivation of a better acquaintance with its 
contents. 


Analytical Considerations on the Art of Singing. By Anprea Costa. 
1 vol. 8vo. pp. 158. Sherwood and Co. 


Tus admirable work is divided into Four Parts, and each part into several 
chapters. The principal contents of the work may, however, be classed as 
follows :—The Properties of the Voice ; Hints and Observations relative to the 
Voice and Pronunciation ; the Defects of the Voice ; and a Description of the 
Songsters of different Nations, their Peculiarities, Merits, Faults, &c. There 
are, also, elaborate appendices, abounding with numerous interesting anecdotes 
connected with the most eminent modern artistes. The work is, therefore, 
fraught with amusement and instruction, and will be as acceptable to the gene- 
ral reader as to the amateur or vocalist himself. The style in which the whole 
is penned is fluent and easy; many passages are written with a verve and 
gracefulness that would do credit to an author of established reputation. The 
descriptive portions are perspicuous and devoid of unnecessary or elaborate 
detail—a merit, in a work of this species, rarely met with. The following 
concise biography of Madame Albertazzi may, probably, interest the reader :-— 

‘‘In August 1826, being resident in London, I was induced to take Miss 
Emma Howson as my articled pupil for singing. She was then in her eleventh 
year, being born in 1815; and her state of ability when she was placed under 
my care, may be learned by the following declaration, signed both by herself 
and father, and inserted in our legal contract. 


« ¢ DecLtaraTion.—When Miss Emma Howson was first placed under the 
tuition of M. Andrea Costa, she was initiated in Piano-forte playing. Her 
voice promised favourably ; but never having received any instruction or prac- 
tice, except in singing little English songs, she was entirely ignorant of the 
formation of sounds, of the management of her breath, and of the pronuncia- 
tion of singing, particularly in the Italian style. 

** (Signed) “* Francis Howson, 
«Emma Howson.’ 


‘In the instruction of Miss Howson, I chiefly turned my attention to deve- 
lope and give solidity to her voice. I succeeded in her acquiring a compass of 
more than two octaves, with every note clear, of a certain force, in perfect 
tune, and in totally vanquishing the difficulty of uniting the register of the 
chest voice with that of the head. I likewise took great pains with her Italian 
pronunciation ; of which, up to that time, she was (as stated in her declara- 
tion) entirely ignorant : her proficiency in which she now gave great proofs of; 
and which, up to the present day, is one of her greatest qualifications. In 
1827 she came, as a guest, to reside in my house, and I was thus enabled to 
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give her almost continual instruction; and she improved so much, that when 
she had not received quite two years’ lessons, I thought her capable (though 
at the early age of thirteen) to sing for the first time in public, at the concert 
of the late Madame Cittadini, which took place on the 30th of May, 1828, at 
the Argyle Rooms. Her success in this first essay was so happy, that she 
was most warmly applauded by all the audience, particularly by the intelligent 
amateurs and professors then present, many of whom I could cite, and who 
still perfectly remember the event. * * * Encouraged by so flattering a success, 
I redoubled my attention for the purpose of bringing her to the greatest pos- 
sible degree of ability; used every effort to confirm her in what I may call the 
mechanical parts of her art, and to begin with her the school of taste and ex- 
pression ; neither did I neglect to make her continue to practise the Piano- 
forte. All this time she resided with me; and on the 9th of June, 1829, I 
again produced her at the concert of Signor Graziani, King’s Theatre, where 
she gavé incontestable proofs of her increasing ability, and succeeded highly ; 
particularly in the air, sung with so much applause by Madame Pasta, ‘ I 
braccio mio conquise.’ The papers spoke most favourably of her, particularly 
the Morning Post, the Sunday Times, and a French paper then published in 
London, called, Le Furet. In September 1829, Signor Albertazzi came to my 
academy to receive lessons in singing: he there became acquainted with Miss 
Howson, and, in November following, married her; she being then but four- 
teen years and six months old. On this event she quitted my house, after a 
residence of two years. Her marriage was concluded with the full consent of 
her father and mother ; and, though arranged in my house, | did not interfere 
either for or against it, as her father was present; he at that time being one of 
my professional pupils for singing. M. Albertazzi, as Miss Howson’s hus- 
band, executed a legal approval of my contract with her. Up to this time no 
master ever gave her a lesson in Italian singing but myself, and any assertion 
contrary to this is a falsehood.” 


An Introduction to the Study of Animal Magnetism. By the Baron 
Dupotret pe Sennevoy. | vol. 8vo. pp. 388. Saunders and 
Otley. 


Wuat are we to say relative to Mesmerism? Are we to believe it or are we 
not? In sooth, our own prejudices would induce us to deny its efficacy; 
whereas, on the other hand, the singular publication of this taleated French- 
man almost convinces us that it is something more than the idie speculation 
of a visionary theorist. The learned Baron introduces us to the history, the 
physical phenomena, the curative effects, the powers, and psychical wonders 
of animal magnetism. He adduces the testimony of the ancients in favour of 
his doctrines, and writes in so logical, so forcible, and so clear a manner, that 
we must confess, that mesmerism is more or less founded upon the basis of 
truth. In 1784 a work was published, by M. Thouret, in which the system 
of Mesmer is traced to a very ancient origin; in favour of which belief the 
author referred to Paracelsus, Van Helmont, Goclenius, Burgravius, Libavius, 
Wirdig, Santanelli, Kircher, &c. ; and, notwithstanding the Baron be strenuous 
in his endeavours to assign to Mesmer the honour of the discovery of animal 
magnetism, he still believes that M. Thouret’s theory is more or less correct, 
although to no farther extent than as the circulation of the blood was proba- 
bly a discovery of Servetus instead of Harvey ; and, as the laws of gravitation 
may be traced to Lucretius, Democritus, Aristotle, &c., instead of Newton. 
But we shall not enter into a disquisition concerning the arguments or hypo- 
theses advanced by Baron Dupotet: we will simply observe that, like every 
foreign theorist who visits England, he was first looked upon as a species of 
impostor ; whereas, he ought to have been regarded as he is now, i. e. a ta- 
lented and enthusiastic supporter of that which is far from devoid of reason 
and probability ; and, with this observation, we will content ourselves by pro- 
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nouncing the Baron’s work to be a most curious and erudite production, and 
one that will not fail to create a considerable sensation. 


“© Could’st Thou but know,” &c. Words by T. L. Ximenes, 
Esq. Arranged for the Guitar by G. Luter. Johannings and 
Co. 


Tue words of the above-named Song are pretty, and the Music delightfully 
arranged. Signor Luigi is unknown to us; but, we predict, will not be long 
a stranger to the musical world. We have heard the air more than once de- 
lightfully sung by a fair pupil of the Signor’s, and venture to presage that it 
will obtain a considerable degree of popularity. 


Dramatic Works of William Shakspeare. By Tuomas CamBeELt. 
Edward Moxon. 


Tus work, which is dedicated to Samuel Rogers, Esq., claims a preference to 
all other editions by the Editor’s very able and critical remarks on the life 
and writings of the illustrious Bard. 


— 


MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS ON NEW WORKS. 


Hood’s Own, Part V., is the best number yet issued, both in reference to the 
wood-cuts and the letter-press ; the former of which are alone sufficient to 
drive away that general enemy of every Englishman—the spleen ; and the lat- 
ter, to compel him to divest himself of his proverbial national gravity, and in 
dulge in a hearty laugh.—Part XVIII. of the Churches of London, contains 
views of the exterior of St. Dionis Backchurch, Fenchurch Street, and Christ- 
church, Newgate Street. The work is continued in the same spirited style 
which marked its commencement.— Observations in Reference to the present 
mode of effecting Sales of Landed Estates, &c., will be perused with interest by 
those whom they concern. They are penned by Mr. W. W. Simpson, Land- 
agent, Auctioneer, &c.—The second livraison of Mr. Lane’s New Translation 
of the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, is an improvement upon the first. The 
wood-cuts are beautifully executed, and alone impart a considerable value to 
the book. When complete, it will be a magnificent work.—We perceive that 
the National Omnibus, a weekly journal of amusement, information, reviews, 
fine arts, &c., is revived and edited by F. W. N. Bayley, Esq., the talented 
projector of many periodicals of a similar kind. The Paper is conducted with 
spirit, and affords an agreeable miscellany for the amateurs of light periodical 
literature —The Eighth Part of The Rambles of Captain Bolio terminates the 
first volume : the author announces his intention of resuming the work at a 
future period. The engravings are well executed.—The Arboretum et Fruti- 
cetum Britannicum is now complete; and we sincerely felicitate Mr. Loudon 
upon the successful manner in which he has accomplished a task that presents 
his fellow-countrymen with an important standard work. It is, perhaps, as 
well to add, that the whole forms eight thick octavo volumes, four of letter- 
press, and four of plates ; consisting of about 3000 pages of the former, 400 
8vo. plates of trees, and upwards of 2500 wood-cuts of shrubs and trees, &c. 
—Number LII. of vol. V. of the Architectural Magazine contains an admirable 
article, entitled ‘‘ The Poetry of Architecture,” by Kata Phusin. ‘The _re- 
mainder of the contents of this periodical are replete with instruction and 
information.—The Suburban Gardener, when complete, is to be continued by 
another series, entitled ‘‘ The Suburban Cultivator.’ Mr. Loudon, the editor 
of these periodicals, is one of the most indefatigable of literary utilitarians, 
and deserves the most effectual support. 
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MONTHLY SUMMARY OF SCIENCE AND THE 
SOCIETIES. 


Tue subject of National Education has again been forced upon the attention 
of the legislature, but without any effect ; although, in addition to its previous 
claims, the urgent necessity for popular enlightenment has been so lamentably, 
so fatally evinced. The besotted credulity which could lead men to mistake a 
lunatic for the embodied Deity, and, bowing before him, believe he had power 
to render them invulnerable—the ignorant fanaticism which blinded the 
reason and obtained worship to a madman as a God—must stand a fearful 
answer to the objections of those who declare the labouring classes to be suffi- 
ciently educated for their position in society. The blood of the victims slain 
in Bossenden wood,—almost within the shadow of the Cathedral towers of 
Canterbury,—is an evidence and an argument equally striking and unanswer- 
able in favour of the immediate moral and intellectual training of the large 
body of the people who live by manual labour. That such fearful mental 
darkness should exist in one of the most flourishing counties in England, is a 
startling fact ; and, unless means are taken for removing the evil, the prospe- 
rity of the country is always at the mercy of any garrulous knave who has 
sufficient cunning to minister to the ignorant prejudices and untutored pas- 
sions of that neglected but powerful class. 

The Geotoey of the Yorkshire coast has been much elucidated by Mr. 
Williamson. In former papers he gave an account of the organic remains in 
the lias and oolitic series ;—he resumed the subject at the Geological Society, 
and described the distribution of the fossils in the upper sandstone and shale, 
the cornbrash, the Kelloway rock, and the Oxford clay. The first, the upper 
sandstone and shale, rests upon the great oolite, and may be examined at many 
points between Gristhorpe bay and the cliffs of Stainton Dale ; beyond which 
it is not visible on the coast. It varies much in mineral character, but may 
be divided into three beds, the lowest and highest consisting of sandstone, and 
the middle of shales or clays. The organic remains are found in greatest 
abundance on the north side of Scalby beck, and in Burneston bay, and con- 
sist entirely of land plants belonging to ferns ; quantities of imperfectly pre- 
served wood are also found. The cornbrash is exposed at intervals along the 
coast, between Gristhorpe cliff and Castle hill, at Scarborough. It consists of 
about five feet of ferruginous sandstone and fossil oolite, and abounds in ma- 
rine shells, some of which are peculiar to the deposit, but others found in beds 
both below and above it. The Kelloway rock is best exposed at Gristhorpe 
and Cayton bays, and Scarborough cliff. It varies from thirty-five to seventy 
feet in thickness, and consists principally of soft sandstones ; sometimes cal- 
careous, and towards the top very ferruginous. It supplies the best building 
stone in the east of Yorkshire. The fossils are numerous, and, for the greater 
part, highly characteristic, especially the ammonites. The Oxford clay is about 
130 feet thick ; but it affords few fossils except in the lower part. 

A remarkable phenomenon took place near Sassarie, in the valley called 
Baddi Partusu, in a space of about 500 square paces. In February last some 
hundreds of olive and other trees were torn up by the roots, broken, and thrown 
to a great distance. New rocks appeared which had not been before seen, and 
the old rocks presented wide and deep clefts. An enormous piece of rock, 
hearly one hundred feet long and fifty feet in width and thickness, was dis- 

laced, and the whole of the ground appeared to have been lifted up and torn. 

e inhabitants say it was accompanied by a great noise, but no cause has yet 
been discovered with certainty to account for this disturbance. It can scarcely 
be attributed, however, to any other than volcanic action. 

At the GeoGrapuicaL Society a communication was read from Mr. 
Schomburgek, who is still in British Guiana, descriptive of one of the most 
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surprising things in this strange land,—a natural pyramid, the Ataraipa. “‘As- 
cending the river Rewa,” says the traveller, ‘‘ our road led us through thick 
woods, until after a scramble of two hours we stood at the foot of a hill of 
gneiss, barren with the exception of a few parasitic plants, as Orchidee, Cacti, 
Clusia, which draw their scanty nourishment from a thin layer of vegetable 
mould lying in the clefts of the rocks. After ascending for 300 feet, the view 
opened to the west, and from the abyss below rose the far-famed Ataraipu, 
one of the greatest natural wonders of Guiana. Its base is wooded for about 
350 feet high; from thence rises the mass of granite, devoid of all vegetation, 
in a pyramidal form for about 550 feet more, making its whole height 900 feet 
above the plain. From the summit of the hill we had ascended, we had an 
extensive and magnificent view ; at a short distance rose the remarkable mass 
of granite just mentioned ; a little to the south of it another, almost similar, 
of gneiss, of which, when we consider that all beyond was unknown ground, 
it might well be said, in the words of the poet, that they 


Like giants stand, 
To sentinel enchanted land. 


In the distance, range rose above range, forming an amphitheatre to the west ; 
the Saerari Mountains, with their conical peak, and the Dorord in the direction 
of Fort San Joaquim, all of which I had seen on my former journey in 1835, 
and I now found their bearings agree with the position which my observations 
gave me for Ataraipu, namely, 2° 55’ north lat., long. 584 W. of Greenwich, 
nearly ; in my former map, it may be remembered, this mountain was laid 
down nearly twenty miles farther north, from native report only. To the south, 
across the Savannahs, were the Cara-waymi Mountains, while nearer to the 
east the Cara-etayt raised their fantastic forms full 1000 feet above the plain. 
Proceeding upwards, towards the south, the river Quitaro became now nearly 
impassable, and I was not sorry when I reached the spot where a path leads to 
the settlement at Cardoam or Akatauri on the west. As we crossed the Sa- 
vannah on the following morning, we found tracts about 200 yards wide, of 
angular pieces of quartz, so regularly laid that they had the appearance of 
paving ; shortly after we reached tracts of granite boulders, also extending in 
an east and west direction, and frequently so large as to have the appearance 
of fortifications: at other times piled in pyramidal masses.” 

It appears from the MerrorotoeicatL Register, kept by the Horticultural 
Society, that the mean temperature of the past year was 48.52, whilst that of 
the ten preceding years was 50.62,—that the quantity of rain was four inches 
Jess than the annual average; the year therefore was colder and drier than 
usual. 

Sir J. F. W. Herschel has, it seems, rendered himself very popular among 
the inhabitants of the Cape, particularly by the patronage and assistance he 
bestowed upon the libraries and institutions of the colony. His astronomical 
observations were pursued with great industry, and the results are understood 
to have been worthy the labour bestowed upon them. Upon his leaving the 
colony, the South African Institution presented him with a gold medal, bear- 
ing an inscription in acknowledgement of his zeal for their interests. The 
members of the Royal Society, and other scientific individuals, gave him a 
dinner on his return—a “ national” method of testifying esteem, but scarcely 
a philosophic one. 

The recent lamentable accidents from bursting of steam-boilers, both in 
America and in England, has caused much attention to be directed to the sub- 
ject. The present mode of fitting vessels with boilers is certainly a barbarous 
one—the weight and danger being much greater than they might be. It is to 
be hoped that the public will force the proprietors of steam-vessels to take the 
subject up, and offer every facility for testing those boilers which may be 
used without danger; as for instance, the small cylindrical ones proposed by 
Colonel Maceroni and others. 
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OrnitHoLocy has been enriched by the transmission to the Museum of 
Natural History, Paris, of three genera of birds hitherto entirely unknown to 
science. They are natives of Madagascar, and sent by M. Bernier ; they have 
been named Philepitta, Oriolia, and Mesites. The latter is the most curious, 
as its feet have an affinity to those of a pigeon, its wing to the Gallinacea, 
and its beak and nostrils approach a genus of the Palmpedes. 


The Boranist will be gratified to learn that a letter from the Abbé Voisin 
to M. Stanilaus Julien, proves that the tea plant may be cultivated in our north- 
ern climates. The Abbé has resided twelve years in China, has studied the 
works in the Chinese language on the culture of the tea plant, and will trans- 
late them into French. He asserts that all the species of tea are successfully 
cultivated both in the plain and upon the mountains on the frontiers of Thi- 
bet, although the degree of cold there far exceeds that of our winters, and the 
snow does not melt till April. 

MEsMERISM appears to have obtained a great number of converts to its 
startling doctrines. The claims it makes upon credulity are by no means 
slight, nor can our knowledge of Sciences, which might at first be thought to 
possess a somewhat similar nature, be made to assist in the analyzation of 
the subject. Many individuals who assume a high character for scientific at- 
tainments have given it their adherence, but we confess ourselves sceptical as 
to its right to be regarded as worthy of serious attention. A committee has 
been appointed by the Royal Society to examine its claims—among the mem- 
bers are Drs. Faraday and Roget,—their report will set the question at rest ; 
but we expect their decision will accord with that of the committee, appointed 
by the French Academy, among the members of which Franklin was num- 
bered. Mesmer was in full career in Paris, and after the most careful exami- 
nation, Franklin and his fellow savans reported mesmerism to be quackery. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. - 


PreparinG for publication, in 1 vol. 8vo. ‘‘Cutch, or Random Sketches,” 
taken during a residence in one of the northern provinces of Western India; 
interspersed with Legends and Traditions, and illustrated by original draw- 
ings. 

We understand that Mr. Montgomery Martin is engaged in a work entitled, 
“ The Colonies of the British Empire in the West Indies, South America, North 
America, Asia, Australasia, Africa, and Europe ;’’ comprising the Area, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Manufactures, Finances, Military Defence, Cultivated and 
Waste Lands, Rates of Wages, Prices of Provisions, Banks, Coins, Staple Pro- 
ducts, Population, Education, Religion, Crime, &c. &c. &c. of each Colony ; 
from the official records of the Colonial Office, by permission of the Secretary 
of State: with Maps, Plans, Charters of Justice and Government, &c. In 
1 vol. royal octavo. The work is to be published by Messrs. Allen and Co., 
Leadenhall Street. 

Aw Universat Literary CasiNnet has just been opened in St. James’s 
Street, No. 64, where upwards of 300 of the principal journals of Continental 
Europe, in addition to all the London Newspapers and Periodicals, and the 
best of the English provincial press, may be seen between the hours of ten in 
the morning and eleven at night. A Café, in which coffee, cigars, and other 
refreshments are supplied, at exceedingly moderate charges, is attached to the 
literary saloon. The office of the establishment is devoted to the receipt oi 
subscriptions and advertisements for every journal in Europe. The terms of 
admittance to this eminently useful and agreeable Cabinet are very low, a sin- 
gle admission being only 6d.—7s. for one month,—1/. 1s. for three months, 
—1l. 15s. for six months,—and 31. 3s. for a year. We sincerely recommend 
this pleasant lounge and point of literary reunion to all our readers and friends. 
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